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Lint Cleaning With Air 


Let us install this amazing 
piece of equipment behind 
your present gin stands. 


NO Lint Loss 
¢ NO Moving Parts 


NO Excavation 


NO Extra Supervision 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
GIN CO. 


it | 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Columbus, Ga. 
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oseditlsitial Combination for Perfect Ginning 








R-X HULLER - CLEANER - FEEDER 


THIS UNIT IN A COMPLETE SYSTEM Ginning Outfit 
will correctly meet the most exacting requirements of any 
cotton growing section. Model “F’ Gins have more out- 
standing and exclusive features than any other gins manu- 
factured. They embody all CONTINENTAL improvements 
for increased efficiency, better samples, greater capacity. 


The FOUR-X machine was especially designed for 
extracting and cleaning under adverse conditions. 


This combination can be fitted with the famous 
CONTINENTAL Roll Density Indicator with Automatic 
Control. Gin may be of the Air Blast type when desired 
Write or wire for detailed information. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ATLANTA ® DALLAS @ MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905. at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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The bucket with ALL 
the DESIRABLE features 


rer 6h UlUS 


The design combines exceptional strength 
with light weight, minimizing the elevator 
line load on long centers. 








These buckets are field-proven to be the 
most efficient for handling grain and other 
light-weight, fluffy, granular, or powdered 
fine free-flowing materials into and out of 
storage, and for handling in conditioning 
and processing operations. 


Capacities of existing elevators can be increased substantially by replacing old style buckets with 
these ‘‘HS’’ High-Speed Buckets. For capacity and installation data, send for book 2299. 


Buckets may be spaced continuous, or at intervals, to provide required capacities. 













Crimped body sheet 
and overlapping ends 
add strength and pro- 
vide flush back for 
belt mounting. 


Manufacturer's standard punching in 
single horizontal line so located to as- 
sure correct balance of bucket on belt 
for high-speed discharge. 







High ends increase 
carrying capacity. 
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) 
Tapered ends permit nesting of buckets for 
storage and shipping, reducing space require- 


ments, resulting in lower transportation and 
handling costs. 











Special contour 
of bucket body 
and tapered 
ends assure 
free-filling and 
discharge for 
maximum han- 
dling capacities. 































Formed overlapped ends 
eliminate butt welding. 






Spot-welding of ends to 
body sheet provides 
overall smooth surface. 
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LINK-BELT ‘‘HS’’ High-Speed ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 18, 
Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. Distributors Throughout the South. 












FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA, 
P.O. BOX 1217 
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Professor: Name two ancient sports. 
Student: Anthony and Cleopatra. 





A stout man was walking on the prom- 
enade of a seaside town when he noticed 
a weighing machine with the notice: “I 
speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood 
on the platform. A voice answered: “One 
at a time, please!” 


The solemnity of the wedding cere- 
mony was being marred by the whimper- 
ing of a small boy. “It’s disgraceful,” 
whispered a pretty girl to her fiance. 
“When we get married, I’m going to 
have engraved on the wedding invitation, 
‘No Babies Expected’.” 


She laughed when I sat down to play. 
How was I to know she was ticklish. 


° ° o 


Jane: “Why is it that you have so 
many boy friends?” 
Alice: “I give up.” 


“Pa, what’s a necessary evil?” 
“That, son, is one we like so much 
we don’t care to abolish it.” 


Wave Mech: “Is my face dirty or is it 
my imagination?” 

Mech: “Your face is clean but I don’t 
know about your imagination.” 


Sailor: “When I squeeze you in my 
arms, darling, something seems to snap.” 

Gal: “Yes. Pardon me while I fasten 
it.” 

e °@ @ 

Sweet Secretary: “Your wife wants to 
kiss you over the phone.” 

Busy, Executive: “Take the message 
znd I’ll get it from you later.” 


A drunk called Dr. Wasserman of na- 
tional fame and when the good doctor an- 
swered the phone the tipsy caller said, 
“Hello, is this Dr. Wasserman?” The 
doctor said “Yes.” The toper then asked, 
“Are you positive?” 


Heard at a service station: 

Attendant: Your doctor is outside with 
a flat tire, what shall I do?” 

Service Station Owner: Diagnose it as 
inflation of the perimeter, and charge 
him accordingly.” 


A Colorado judge advises husbands to 
turn nagging wives over their knees and 
spank them. Some husbands forget all 
about spanking when they get wives 
turned over their knees. 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Distributo 
Tharpe r in Georgia: Lovet 
Dublin, —- Company, ie 





 EREZGUHARVEST-HANDLER ELEVATOR 


moves 
fuzzy cotton seed quickly, economically 


J. L. Gassaway 
Seed Processor 
Waco, Texas 





The Belt Corporation 
7378 Stahl Road 
Orient, Ohio 


























Gentlemen: 


In the past few months we have culled and 
ceresan treated more than 36,000 bushels 
of fuzzy cotton seed for the Lankart Seed 
Farms, Waco, Texas. Your Harvest-Handler 
elevator really does @ job moving 600 to 
1,000 bushels of cotton seed per hour. 
Works fine, too, handling grain and beans. 
Its extra light weight makes it easy to 
move into the various operating positions. 
I consider the Harvest- 
tribution to farming and 


armers interested in 
r costS.- 


Personally, 
Handler a real con 


of real value to f 
saving 2 lot of time and labo 


Yours truly, 


J. L. Gassaway 


Interi i 
ti views of the seed house 
Me : art Seed Farms, Waco tose. 
° ' ,; 
e Harvest-Handler in operation 


qu for name f 
P= dealer. of nearest Harvest-Handler 


THE BELT CORPORATION 
7378 Stahl Road ner, 5 fe 
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for 


° easier picking 

¢ Cleaner cotton 

¢ higher prices 
at the gin 


Defoliate with 
ALRO 
Gyuniamit, 


SPECIAL GRADE 



























About 25 to 30 days after the set- 
ting of the last bolls that will make 
cotton, and about ten days to two 
weeks before the desired harvest 
date, dust your fields with AERO* 
CYANAMID, Special Grade, and 
profit by the results: 


e Leaves fall off without damage 
to the plant 
e More sunshine and air reach 


the bolls 


¢ Greater part of crop is harvested 
at one time 


e Boll rot is prevented 
e Picking is easier, faster, less costly 
—either by hand or machine 
e Green leaf stain and trash are 
minimized for better grade and 
higher prices 
AERO CYANAMID, Special Grade, 
can be applied either by airplane 
or by ground duster. * Trade-mark 


See your supplier, write for literature 


AMERICAN , 


LOMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
31-B Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Ill. 
P. O. Box 808, Winchester, Va. * Brewster, Fic. 
1308 Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif, 
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TE WAGATING OF THE COTTON GINNING 
AWD OULSELD PROCESSING mMOUSTAILS 


@ It’s cotton pickin’ time in the 
South again! Here is a scene 
that has been re-enacted on 
Southern farms for generations. 
Cotton and little colored boys 
like the one shown here go to- 
gether like bacon and eggs or 
cake and ice cream. Photograph- 
ed in Oklahoma by Bob Taylor. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDSCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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the quality and purity of Amsco 
solvents is assured by complex 
scientific instruments, which reg- 
ulate refining conditions with a 






precision far beyond that possi- 
ble by hand control. 












Pick the solvent that fills your needs exactly and economically. 
Amsco can deliver it anywhere in the U.S.A. from strategically 
located refineries, bulk plants and distribution centers. 

If you need technical assistance, or a special solvent, Amsco 
has 27 years of experience, concentrated in the solvent business, 
to apply against your problem. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. Write 


our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. CG-1 


AMERICAN MINERAL Fo 
SPIRITS COMPANY Be 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 

Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Carteret, N. J. © Cincinnati © Cleveland © Detroit © Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids © Houston © Indianapolis ¢ Milwaukee © New Orleans ¢ Philadelphia 
Portland © Providence © San Diego © Sanfrancisco © St. Louis © Toledo ¢ Toronte 


Stale 
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The most complete line of 
petroleum-base solvents . . . 


Amsco Textile Spirits 
Amsco Rubber Solvent 
Amsco Special Textile Spirits 
Amsco Lactol Spirits 
Amsco Special Naphtholite (VM&P) 
Amsco Super Naphtholite 
Amsco Naphthol Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Stoddard Solvent 
Amsco #46 Spirits 
Amsco Hi-Flash Mineral Spirits 
Amsco #140 Solvent 
Amsco #460 Solvent 
Amsco Retardsol 
Amsco Extraction Solvents 
Amsco Pentane 
Amsco Iso Hexanes 
Amsco Hexane 
Amsco Iso Heptanes 
Amsco Heptane 
Amsco Iso Octanes 
Amsco Octane 
Amsco Petroleum Ether (30-60) 
Amsco Solv A 
Amsco Solv A-80 
Amsco Toluol 
Amsco Solv B 
Amsco Solv B-90 
Amsco Xylol 
Amsco Solv C 
Amsco Solv D 
Amsco Solv E 
Amsco Solv F 
Amsco Solv F-80 
Amsco Hi-Flash Naphtha 
Amsco Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 









New “Cat” engine 
TELLS smooth power 


A D364 “Caterpillar” Cotton Gin Engine, 
installed by Farmers Gin Co., Anguilla, Mis- 
sissippi, is proving the value of ample power 


for steady work and quality samples. 


Delivering 212 horsepower day and night, 
this new engine drives a 4/80 Continental Gin 
equipped with burr machine, 12-foot impact 
cleaner, three fans and two 14-foot box driers. 
Its steady power keeps saw speeds constant 
under all conditions. And it has enough extra 


power to drive additional equipment if desired. 


“Cat’’ Engines are compact, self-contained 
and easy to install. Their excellent air cleaning 
and sturdy construction reduce down time to 
a minimum—make them the most dependable 
gin power you can buy. And their long, eco- 
nomical work life is backed by dealer service 


available everywhere, day or night. 


Tell your “Caterpillar” dealer you want 
him to show you facts and figures about the 
right Cotton Gin Engine to fit your operation. 


CATERPILLAR, pPEorIA, ILLINOIS 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


Fuel pumps are “Caterpillar’- 

designed and “Caterpillar’’-built. 

Made of the cleanest high-chro- 
mium, high-carbon alloy steel obtainable, the pump 
plungers and barrels are diamond lapped. Pumps are 
heat treated to maximum hardness to give users thou- 
sands of hours of trouble-free economical service. There 
is an individual pump for each cylinder. Pumps are 
adjustment-free and completely interchangeable. Look 
under the hide for the quality that pays off in 
performance. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


COTTON GIN ENGINES 
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ARKANSAS 


~ J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 


Little Rock . . . Fort Smith 
McGhee . . . West Memphis 


GEORGIA 


YANCEY BROS. CO. 
Atlanta... Augusta 


ILLINOIS -_———__- 





JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
Salem... Marion 


—__——— MISSISSIPPI 


STRIBLING BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


Jackson . . . Greenwood 


MISSOURI 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
St. Louis . . . Sikeston 
Jefferson City 
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TEXAS 
CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas . . . Gladewater 
Wichita Falls 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
San Antonio . . . Corpus Christi 
Weslaco 


WEST TEXAS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Amarillo . . . Lubbock 








GENUINE 
“CATERPILLAR” 
PARTS... 





When you deal with your ‘“‘Caterpillar” Dealer you 
can count on genuine replacement parts — the very 
same parts that have made ‘‘Caterpillar” engines 
famous for 20,000, 30,000 and more hours of duty. 
No parts can replace ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ for quality! 


Your Headquarters for 


» “CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel Engines 





TIME-SAVING 
EXPERT 
SERVICE... 





When minutes mean money — that’s the time ser- 
vice by your “‘Caterpillar” Dealer pays off! His men 
are factory trained, methods are exact — special, 
precision tools speed up the job—that’s backed by 
his guarantee. And service keeps pace with your 
engine ’round the clock! 
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Pumtuirs 66 EXTRACTION SOLVENTS are tailor- 
made to assure you a dependable... and ezx- 
tremely narrow ... boiling range! No light ends 
to escape ...no heavy residue left in the meal. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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Phillips Hexane has a “spec” of 150 to 156 F 
and often a spread of 4 to 5 degrees! 


You'll like working with Phillips 66 Extrac- 
tion Solvents. Their uniformity helps simplify 
your plant operation. And these high-quality 
solvents are water-white, clean and pure. No 
contaminating taste or odor left in the finished 
product. Phillips 66 Solvents are useful in prac- 
tically all extraction industries . . . for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat, and for 
other oil extractions also. Write for complete 
information. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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A seasoned Washington observer says: There ARE sheep 
in the meadow and cows in the corn—and, he warns, we must 
drive them back and repair the damage as best we can. 


By FRED BAILEY 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
Washington Bureau 


T WAS IN a little school house not far from here 
that, some 40 years ago, I made my first public ad- 
dress. It began: “Little Boy Blue, come blow your 
horn, the sheep are in the meadow and the cows 

are in the corn.” I was scared then, and my knees still 
shake when I get up before an audience. It has been 
good of you to ask me to be with you tonight and I am 
grateful for the opportunity. I am happy to be home. 

Speeding toward Texas early this morning at 300 
miles an hour, my memory went back to that day so 
many years ago when I was Little Boy Blue blowing 
my horn to warn of the encroachment of sheep into the 
meadow and cows into the corn. Tonight I say to you, 
earnestly, there are sheep in the meadow and there are 
cows in the corn. 

Communist aggresssors have broken over the borders 
of free nations. We got caught with our fences down. 
Now we must face the job of driving them back and re- 
pairing the damage as best we can. It will not be easy. 
It will mean the loss of many we love. The weak will 
draw back and say “We have suffered enough, O Lord, 
why must we be punished more?” The strong will say 
that life without liberty and justice isn’t worth living. 

All of us who have worked, hoped and prayed for 
peace look at the days ahead with heavy hearts. It 
takes all the nations of the earth to keep the peace; it 
takes only one nation to make war. I have not despaired 
that peace may not yet be snatched from the brink of 
war ...a world war that is too horrible to contemplate. 
But, the choice of peace or war, unfortunately, is not 
ours to make. 

We must make up our minds, and steel our hearts, to 
face a world as it is—and not as we would like it. We 
cannot but fear our enemies—but we must not be afraid 
to meet them. It may take all of our ——- to face, 
unafraid, the disappointments that lie ahead. We shall 
draw our courage from the firm conviction that God 
is on the side of the just, and that justice will prevail. 

Communism is the sworn enemy of democracy, Chris- 
tianity and all that is honest and decent in the relations 
of men and nations. It has trampled the liberties of the 
weak and the afraid. It has sent its agents abroad to 
bore from within to weaken the will of democracies to 


resist. It has constantly relied upon intrigue, violence, 
lies and deceit to gain its ends. World revolution, with 
communist domination, has been its constant aim for 
a hundred years. 

The real tragedy is that we have so long been blind 
to the true nature and ultimate purpose of communism; 
to the ruthless barbarism of those who would destroy 
democratic nations because communism is a disease 
that cannot exist when exposed to truth. That is why 
Stalin has drawn the Iron Curtain so tight—so the 
light of truth could not get through and so that he 
could conceal from the world the true intentions of 
leaders who know that they must destroy democracy 
or face revolt of their own people. It is known that 
fewer than five percent of the Russian people are mem- 
bers of the communist party. Why, there are more Re- 
publicans right here in Texas than there are commu- 
nists in Russia. 

We need not fear the strength of Russia—we need 
only fear the weakness of America. 

Five short years ago we laid down our arms after a 
hard but victorious war. We turned our efforts to peace, 
and to the rebuilding of a torn and shattered world. 





@ FRED BAILEY, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press Washington representa- 
tive, delivered this address before the 
annual meeting of the Texas State 
Grange at Greenville Aug. 24. It is 
printed here because of its wide gen- 
eral interest but more specifically be- 
cause it deals with questions that af- 
fect agriculture and that are of im- 
mediate concern to ginners and oil mil- 
lers.—ED. 
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We gave unstintedly of our resources to 
help the less fortunate people through- 
out the world. The helpful hand of 
friendship was extended even to our 
fallen foes. We sought no reparations, 
ne gain but the gain of friendship, peace 
and prosperity among the peoples of the 
world. There was left no hate in our 
hearts; no ill will toward any man. 

And we went on almost blindly work- 
ing and hoping for peace while Russia 
built the most powerful army in all his- 
tory. We built tractors while Russia 
built tanks. We built automobiles while 
Russia built warplanes. How could we 
mistake her intentions or, for that mat- 
ter, how could she possibly mistake ours? 
Her talk of peace, we now know, was 
lies intended only to deceive us and to 
weaken our ability to defend ourselves. 
There are none so blind as those who 
will not see. We have had leaders who 
did not see. We may have lost the first 
great battle of World War III at Yalta, 
for it was there that we displayed openly 
not only our weakness but also a blind 
stupidity. 

That is behind us. It is past. I shall 
not attempt to prophesy the future. If 
we have the will to win—and I am con- 
fident that we have—we shall win. There 
are, we know, enemies within our bor- 
ders—men who would destroy both our 
will and our ability to defend ourselves 
against external aggression. The most 
insidious of these are not communist 
party members, the dupes of Russia, but 
those Americans who by their deeds and 
words have sought through many years 
to destroy our confidence in democratic, 
free-enterprise America, and to lead us 
down the road to socialism—even to com- 
munism. Too long have we followed the 
road that leads but to destruction. 

You have read news stories, I am sure, 
that Washington is filled with communist 
spies and traitors in places of trust in 
our government. I do not believe that is 
so. The real traitors are men of little 
faith in the democratic institutions that 
made America great through 174 years 
of struggle and sacrifice to build a na- 
tion of free men—men who must bow 
their head to no monarch or despot. 
Washington has had—and has—too many 
of those. 

There have been—and are—men who, 
in their lust for power, would rob the 
nation of its will to defend its liberty. 
They preach doubt and practice deceit. 
They never doubt their own loyalty—all 
they want to do is make America over, 
cut it to the pattern of their own pe- 
culiar brand of socialism. They love 
America so much that they are willing 
to take over the job of running it from 
Washington. If Senator McCarthy wants 
the names of the real traitors, there they 
are—not in dark alleys or hiding secrets 
in pumpkins in cornfields, but sitting in 
broad daylight behind shiny desks in too 
many offices in Washington. 

I don’t want to leave the wrong im- 
pression about Washington. For every 
one of those men there are hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—who are honest, sin- 
cere, capable and hardworking public 
servants. America has never failed to 
produce great leaders in her hour of 
need, and I have no doubt but that she 
will do so again. 

American agriculture is fortunate that 
it has wise and far-sighted leaders. Ag- 
riculture has remained strong and pro- 
ductive, and it is ready to meet whatever 
demands are made upon it. They have 
successfully resisted efforts to destroy 
our agricultural program—efforts de- 
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signed to replace it with a socialistic sys- 
tem of controls, regimentation and sub- 
sidy. Our granaries and warehouses are 
stocked with ample reserves—reserves 
that just a few weeks ago were held up 
to public scorn as burdensome surpluses. 

We have 400 million bushels of wheat 
from last year’s crop and we are pro- 
ducing a billion bushels this year—a 
total supply of twice what we used in 
this country in the past year. We have 
a billion bushels of corn and we are 
growing another bumper crop estimated 
at nearly three and a quarter billion 
bushels. We have a carryover of seven 
million bales of cotton and we are har- 
vesting a crop expected to total 10 mil- 
lion bales—a much smaller than normal 
crop, but we have plenty of cotton. 

This year we will produce 145 pounds 
of meat for each person in the United 
States. Before World War II the aver- 
age was 126 pounds. In short, American 
farmers now are producing at a rate 
88 percent above that of 10 years ago. 
We have the ability—the soil, the ma- 
chinery, the manpower and the know- 
how—to continue that high production, 
and to increase it if necessary. 

This great productivity of our farms 
is no mysterious accident, or sudden 
windfall of luck. It is the result of the 
constant increase in the knowledge of 
the science of farming; the use of new 
and improved machines; better breeds 
of livestock and greatly improved seed 
varieties. It has been going on for a 
long time. Research promises even great- 
er advancements in the future. 

American agriculture, with the incal- 
culably great assistance of science, has 
made tremendous advancements in pro- 
ductivity in the past 100 years—truly 
great progress in the past 50 years. A 
hundred years ago it took eight people 
on farms to feed themselves and two 
people in cities. Today two people on 
farms feed themselves and eight people 
in cities—with enough left over to feed 
two more people living in other, less for- 
tunate countries. Those are more than 
just figures. Think of it for just a mo- 
ment—a 1,000 percent increase in the 
productive capacity of each farmer in 
just one century—more progress than 
was made in the nearly 5,000 years for 
which we have some record of the science 
of agriculture. That is, truly, a miracle 
of production. 

Along with this increasing farm pro- 
ductivity—in fact, as a direct result of 
it—has come a constantly rising Ameri- 
can standard of living. Today that stand- 
ard has attracted the admiration of the 
world, and the envy and avarice of some 
nations whose undeveloped natural re- 
sources are at least the equal of ours. 

The farmer is the great creator of 
wealth; the producer of the essentials 
of life—food, fiber and wood. He is the 
custodian of the nation’s soils—the basic 
resources of this great land of ours. A 
few simple comparisons will illustrate 
the fact that we have built for ourselves 
a standard of living that, when com- 
pared with the rest of the world, is al- 
most fantastic. 

The United States has approximately 
six percent of the world’s population, yet 
it produces 25 percent of the world’s 
goods. The average American worker 
produces five times as much goods as the 
average worker in other nations. The 
balance of the world has an income of 
approximately twice the value of its 
gross farm production. In America our 
national income, in good years and bad, 
averages seven times the value of our 
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farm produce. We Americans spend one 
dollar in seven for the raw materials of 
agriculture—while the rest of the world 
spends one out of every two dollars. We 
thus, have nearly four times the average 
of the rest of the world to spend for 
other than the bare necessities of life, 

We Americans purchase and consume 
45 percent of the industrial production 
from raw mineral materials of the world 
—more than five times as much as the 
average of the rest of the world. We 
use 70 percent of the automobiles, 6 
percent of the radios, more than half 
the telephones, almost half the electric 
power. We have more paved roads than 
all the rest of the world put together. 

We have more luxuries, more comforts 
more educational and cultural instity. 
tions than any other peoples. For ex. 
ample, free enterprise America has one 
automobile for every four of its citizens: 
socialist Great Britain has one for every 
22; communist Russia has one for eve 
252; and most of those are public vehi- 
cles, Under free enterprise, there is one 
radio for every three Americans; under 
socialism there is one for every five 
Britains; under communism there is one 
for every 45 Russians. One out of every 
five people in free enterprise America 
has a telephone, compared with one out 
of 155 in socialist Britain and one out 
of 188 in communist Russia. Even more 
startling comparisons could be made in 
such commodities as washing machines 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, electric 
lights, food, clothing and almost any 
other item that contributes to the happi- 
ness or welfare of mankind. 

I recall those comparisons, even though 
they are familiar to most of you, for a 
specific reason. We Americans need a 
reaffirmation of confidence in our dem- 
ocratic free institutions—and we must 
not lose the will to defend them from 
attack, whether at home or from abroad. 
Today, our American way of life is being 
attacked, both at home and abroad. Ex- 
ternally we face the ruthless hordes of 
communism. Internally, there is an 
alarming apathy toward subversive ter- 
mites that are boring persistently at the 
very foundation of our American way 
of life . . . at the foundation principles 
upon which our deniocratic institutions 
and personal liberties were created 150 
years ago. 


American pioneers in a new form of 
government leaned heavily upon the phi- 
losophy of Thomas Jefferson who, in 
1826, said: “I have no fear but that the 
results of our experiment will be that 
men may be trusted to govern themselves 
without a master. Sometimes it is said 
that man cannot be trusted to govern 
himself. Can he then be trusted with the 
government of others or have we found 
angels in the form of kings to govern 
them? Let history answer this question.” 

History has answered the question. 
Compare the results of the philosophy 
of Jefferson with that of Karl Marx, the 
father of communism. Marx prophesied 
doom for our young republic, predicting 
that capitalism under the machine age 
would gobble up all the wealth, leaving 
the working man destitute unless all peo- 
ple could be organized on a socialistic 
basis. One hundred and seventy - four 
years of progress of free men in Amer- 
ica, compared with Russia, where gov- 
ernment planners direct the lives of its 
citizens and where every attempt is made 
to discourage man’s initiative, is answer 
enough. 

Today, as I stand here, America faces 
perhaps her gravest hour of peril. Have 
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Boardman 
Steel Conveyor Boxes 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes 
are available with formed or angle iron tops 
—either can be furnished with butt strap or 
steel flange joints. Steel Flanges can be fur- 
nished with or without feet. 

Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in 
size and is made of first quality steel sheets 
that are uniform in gauge. Each section is 
painted with rust-inhibiting, neutral gray 
paint, providing good protection to the box 
when it is exposed to the weather. Special 
paint, or hot dip galvanizing, will be fur- 
nished when specified. 
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Special Conveyor Boxes 


We are experienced and equipped to 
build special design conveyor boxes and 
covers. Examples are ... steam jacketed, 
both in U and round shape... drop bottom 
box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the stan- 
dard style or special design box made of 
stainless steel, aluminum, or other alloys. 


Conveyor Box Covers 


Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are avail- 
able in the following four types: SLIP ON, 
BOLTED, SPRING CLIP and WEATHER- 
PROOF. 
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we forgotten that the price of freedom 
is eternal vigilance? Has our moral fiber 
been so weakened as to give sustenance 
to the seeds of communism? Have the 
luxuries provided through our free dem- 
ocratic institutions made us soft and 
afraid of sacrifices that may be neces- 
sary to defend them? The answers lie 
deep in the heart of every free American. 

Most human institutions contain the 
seeds of their own destruction. Ameri- 
cans who fought and sacrificed to make 
our democratic form of government se- 
cure—now are being succeeded by some 
who want that same government to guar- 
antee them security—security not only 
from external aggression, but security 
in their private lives—security of em- 
ployment; security of old age; security 
of free medical and dental care; security 
of price, and many other forms of de- 
pendence upon government. They would 
shift to the government the responsibili- 
ties which freedom-loving Americans 
have carried gladly on their own shoul- 
ders for 174 years. 

Too many Americans are willing to fol- 
low leaders who promise them something 
fous nothing. Too many have become vic- 
tiras of false promises so lavishly made 
by the disciples of economic systems 
which seem at first glance to offer great- 
er benefits to a greater number of people. 
Many of us, unfortunately, do not think 
about the reliability of those promises. 
We need to remember that these highly- 
touted economic systems have failed mis- 
erably in every nation where they have 
peen tried for more than 3,000 years. 
The security we so earnestly and under- 
standably seek must not be bought at 
the price of the privileges which we 
Americans believe are the basic rights 
of man. 

History teaches us that, without ex- 
ception, when a people lose their eco- 
nomic freedom, they eventually lose all 
freedom. We already have surrendered 
into the keeping of a strong federal bu- 
reaucracy too many of our economic 
freedoms. I ask you to consider: How 
secure is the security promised by gov- 
ernment? Remember, government pro- 
duces nothing. It can give only that 
which it first takes from its citizens— 
and that which it gives it can take away, 
once it has destroyed our will or ability 
to resist complete domination. We then 
have government by bureaucracy. In less 
than 20 years in Washington I have seen 
the number of government bureaus, agen- 
cies and commissions grow from fewer 
than 100 to more than 1,000. They were 
spawned and have become big on only 
one thing—the surrender of individual 
rights and responsibilities to government. 

Have we blindly followed the will-o’- 
the wisp in the mire of bureaucratic con- 
trols; have we followed the Pied Piper 
who promised us security, who lured us 
on with promises of something for noth- 
ing? 

Nobody in this world is more secure 
than a man in prison. He is fed, clothed, 
housed and his medical needs provided 
free. But he is not free to come and go 
as he pleases. He is watched, guarded 
and disciplined. There are millions of 
people in other lands who have that same 
kind of security. : 

We did not come by our freedom easily 
. .. and it will not be easily preserved. 
Early American settlers fled nations 
whose basic ideals and philosophies of 
government were foreign to those they 
established on this continent. They 
sought only security from religious and 
political persecutions. So strong was 
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their desire for freedom that they tackled 
a wilderness inhabited by hostile Indians 
—and upon that wilderness they built a 
free nation of free men. Have we so 
soon forgotten the ideals for which they 
fought and died? 

False prophets seek to persuade us 
that we only need to give into their keep- 
ing a little of our liberties—in return 
for their promise of security. The more 
liberties we surrender the more security 
they promise. History of half a hundred 
nations which have followed that course 
proves beyond question that liberties 
once surrendered never are recovered— 
and that the security the peoples sought 
led but to destruction. 

There has been a constant campaign 
of attrition against our liberties for 
nearly 20 years. We have been lured 
into complacency by a _ government 
which has hidden the cost of its free- 
handed spending in a national debt of 
some 250 billion dollars—a mortgage 
which future generations must scrimp 





a Gin It Better in ’50 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because... 


“Cotton is sold and priced 
on quality; it competes with 
other fibers on those terms. The 
ginner can not do much about 
price but he surely can do a lot 
to preserve natural fiber quality 
during the ginning process. 
Four-point ginning will help the 
grower, the ginner and improve 
the competitive position of cot- 
ton in both domestic and foreign 
markets.” 


—GEO. R. BOYD, Head, Di- 
vision of Mechanical Process- 
ing, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, BPISAE-USDA, 
Washington, D. C 











to pay. In 1930 the national debt was 
$131 per person; now it is nearly $2,000 
for every man, woman and child. The 
load on a village of 500 people amounts 
to one million dollars. Yet some people 
think they can get something for noth- 
ing, and that the government can make 
all rich by passing around paper money. 
The debt of the- federal government to- 
day would buy every:farm ‘in the nation, 
every factory, every railroad—and there 
would still be enough left over“to buy 
every automobile and give everyone a 
two-weeks vacation with all expenses 
paid. 

In less than 20 years the federal gov- 
ernment has spent more than 700 billion 
dollars—$5,000 for every man, woman 
and child. It has made the dollar cheap 
through inflation—and called that pros- 
perity. It has drained into the unproduc- 
tive sump of government the earnings of 
two out of every five days you and I 
work. It has, in 20 years, more than 
trebled the number of government work- 
ers. One in every seven persons employed 
today works for government—federal, 
state, city or county. Every hour taken 
up in government red-tape or needless 
regulation is an hour taken from produc- 
tion, and produces nothing but scarcity. 
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The federal government has grown 
constantly more powerful; has reached 
out to control more and more of our per. 
sonal and business lives. It seeks to in- 
crease and perpetuate its powers through 
making more and more people either 
mortally afraid of its intimidating tac. 
tics, or dependent upon the crumbs of 
so-called security taken from those who 
earned their bread by honest labor. Since 
history began, ambitious men have sought 
to control nations and people, and the 
pattern which has been used all through 
the centuries is the same. They seek to 
gain control through promises and then 
maintain it through force if necessary, 

This is intended neither as a condem- 
nation of the Democratic party nor a de- 
fense of the Republican party. Both con- 
tain men of influence who subscribe to 
that philosophy ... and both have men 
who are outspoken in opposition to it, 
But—this is the important thing—be- 
cause of a powerful government propa- 
ganda machine there has been a drift to- 
ward socialistic thinking on the part of 
many voters. It takes more political cour- 
age than many men in public life have 
to actively oppose that trend. 


The best illustration of this is, per- 
haps, in the farm field. The present ag- 
ricultural officials in Washington operate 
on the theory that if a little control is 
a good thing a lot of control would be 
much better. 

As a further illustration of Washing- 
ton double-talk, I would like to cite, 
briefly, the so-called Brannan farm plan. 
Leaving out the fact that it, actually, is 
a political vote-catching trap and not a 
farm plan at all, let’s see where it fits 
neatly into the pattern of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect—and I 
might add a fourth—control and control. 

The Brannan plan is very simple. It 
proposes, through the magic of govern- 
ment, to guarantee farmers a high price 
for what they produce and consumers a 
lower price for what they buy. That is 
what the politicians call working both 
sides of the street. 

How would it do that? Very simple. 
The government—all of us—would say 
to the farmer: Don’t worry about how 
much your produce will sell for on the 
market. Sell it for any old thing you can 
get, and we’ll pay you the difference in 
a direct subsidy out of the federal 
treasury IF—and mark this well—you 
do everything we tell you to. The plan, 
as contained in a bill drafted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and introduced 
in the Senate by Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa, contains nine pages of specific and 
general powers to be granted the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He could put a 
farmer in prison and fine him up to 
$10,000 for failure to obey an order, 
whether or not that farmer knew about 
the order. 

It would give the Secretary—and with- 
out recourse of the farmer to court pro- 
tection—the authority to say how big 
a farm should be, what should be grown 
on it, where and when the produce should 
be sold and for what price. No more 
dictatorial powers exist in Russia today. 
Fortunately, our farm organization lead- 
ers were quick to recognize the perils 
contained in such a system and they 
have, so far, succeeded in blocking its 
enactment into law. 

And what does the consumer get out 
of this? Cheap food, some think. It doesn’t 
take any deep power of perception to see 
that consumers—which, after all, is all 
of us—would have to pay in added taxes 
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Two Butler Bolted Grain Tanks add 
28,200 bushels storage capacity to 
facilities of this elevator. 
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Now you can increase your soybean storage capacity 
in time to serve your Customers with adequate storage 
facilities this year. Available at a Minimum Invest- 
ment, Butler Grain Tanks go up in a matter of days 
instead of weeks. And Butler Tanks are Fire-Safe, 
Weathertight, Structurally Strong . . . easily added 
to existing facilities. Butler Steel Tanks are keeping 
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for quick erection expense on Butler Tanks. Get ready now to solve 


your customers’ storage problems and improve your 
profits . . . write, wire or phone for information or 
to place your order . . . today! 
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not only the subsidy to the farmer but 
also for a bigger and costlier bureau- 
cracy to administer such a program. 
How much would all this cost? The Sec- 
retary has repeatedly refused the de- 
mand by Congress that he estimate the 
cost. He has not, however, refuted re- 
sponsible estimates of up to 20 billion 
dollars and more a year. 


Swedish Oilseed Acreage 
Reaches New High 


Sweden’s oilseed acreage for 1950 har- 
vest is believed to have reached a new 
high, according to Georg Frostenson, 
American Embassy, Stockholm. Abandon- 
ment resulting from frost and insect 


damage reduced the fall rapeseed plant- 
ings to 163,000 acres. The spring-seeded 
oil-crop acreage may have reached 222,- 
890 acres, of which around 98,840 acres 
were flaxseed. Thus the total area for 
harvest exceeded 385,000 acres against 
356,000 in 1949. 

Reductions in the government’s guar- 
anteed prices to farmers for the 1950 
crop were announced well ahead of the 
fall seedings to discourage further acre- 
age increase. The price cuts, however, 
are believed to have been insufficient to 
check the increase. In spite of considera- 
ble damage in certain years, farmers 
continue to produce fall-seeded rape be- 
cause oil production from fall rape is 
almost twice as high as for spring-seeded 
rape and nearly three times as high as 
for white mustard. 
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Council Urges Defoliation 
To Prevent Boll Rot 


Use of chemical defoliants to cause 
the plants to shed their leaves can save 
thousands of acres of cotton now threat- 
ened with boll rot, the National Cotton 
Council stressed this week. 

Pointing out that continuous heavy 
rains over a widespread area in the east- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt have brought 
about a condition of rank growth con- 
ducive to boll rot, the Council empha- 
sized that defoliation is the best means 
of drying out such cotton. Removal of 
leaves allows sunlight and air to get to 
the mature bolls. 

In “Chemical Defoliation of Cotton,” 
bulletin prepared by defoliation workers 
and published by the Council, scientists 
point out that boll rot is caused by certain 
fungi which attack mature bolls just as 
they are ready to split open. The disease 
prevents the boll from opening normally 
and further growth of fungi on such 
bolls reduces materially the value of the 
fiber. Defoliation is the suggested means 
of control of this disease, particularly if 
growth is rank and moist conditions pre- 
vail at boll splitting time. 

Noting that wet weather has inten- 
sified the problem of boll weevil and 
other pests, the Council observes that 
defoliation also is valuable in late gea- 
son insect control. Removal of leaves has 
been found to cause boll weevils to leave 
such fields almost immediately. Damage 
to open cotton by aphid populations and 
late cotton leafworm infestations has 
been prevented by using chemicals to de- 
leaf the plant. 

Cooperators in the regional defoliation 
project also called attention to experi- 
ments which revealed that cottonseed 
from defoliated plots were found lower 
in moisture and free fatty acid content, 
hence higher in grade. 

For information on when to defoliate, 
types of chemicals, rates and procedure, 
farmers are urged to contact their coun- 
ty agent or vocational agriculture work- 
er. 


Santa Gertrudis Cattle 


To Be Shown at Fair 


Mid-Century progress will be exempli- 
fied in a dramatic display of Santa 
Gertrudis cattle, first distinctively North 
American beef breed, during the Mid- 
Century Livestock Exposition of the 1950 
State Fair of Texas, Oct. 7-22, Ray W. 
Wilson, manager of the fair’s livestock 
department, has announced. 

The famed King Ranch at Kingsville, 
originator of the breed, is cooperating 
with the State Fair in the presentation 
of this outstanding educational exhibit, 
Wilson said. 

Twelve head of the Santa Gertrudis 
cattle, declared to be a distinct breed by 
the U.S. government in 1940, will be 
displayed in special pens in the livestock 
barn. Next to them, in a sturdily con- 
structed pen, will be “Geronimo,” a Long- 
horn steer loaned to the State Fair by 
the Marsalis Park Zoo, Dallas. This com- 
parison of the old and new will give 
Fair visitors an example of the progress 
made in the beef industry during the 
past 50 years, Wilson explained. 


e The use of good soil manage- 
ment practices will increase the volume 
of farm production and the profits from 
farming. 
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Field Representative Ealon Mabry of the National Cotton Council delivers talk on “Cotton— Big Business, 
Your Business” before Manila, Ark., Lions Club during Mississippi County, Ark., Cotton Week, May 1-6, 1950. 
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THE SOUTH Ky ididcoyvud COTTON 


WISH I was in the land of cotton,” 

blared the high school band as the 

parade and its cotton-bedecked floats 

moved jauntily through the main 
street of the little Arkansas town. The 
procession moved under “Cotton Week” 
banners overhead and past store win- 
dows proudly displaying cotton merchan- 
dise and placards emphasizing cotton’s 
importance to the community and county. 
In keeping with the festive mood young 
cotton plants danced merrily in the warm 
May breeze rustling the fields of green 
which edged the town and surrounded 
it for miles around. 

This was the climax of “Mississippi 
County Cotton Week” in Leachville, one 
of 15 communities in one of the world’s 
greatest cotton producing counties, pay- 
ing week-long tribute to the “White Gold 
of America.” The celebrations marked 
a re-discovery on the part of the people 
of the county of the fiber which comes 
from the rich, warm delta of the Mis- 
sissippi to create wealth and prosperity 
for those who grow, process and market 
it and for thousands of others who live 
well because cotton makes good living 
possible. 

Leachville’s parade was one of a num- 
ber of events in the cotton-conscious com- 
munity during the week of May 1-6, 
1950. Enthusiastic townspeople worked 
long and hard to present a style show 
featuring cottons sold by local merchants 
and dresses made by the Leachville home 
economics department. 

“Miss Leachville” was crowned at a 
bathing beauty contest and cotton style 
show. Merchants, besides displaying cot- 
tons in their windows, sponsored a trade 
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By CLIFTON KIRKPATRICK 


Director Field Service Division 
National Cotton Council 


day which attracted several hundred peo- 
ple to the community. National Cotton 
Council representatives appeared at these 
events and at the local high school to 
deliver addresses on “Re-discovering Cot- 
ton,” emphasizing the superiority of the 
versatile natural fiber which plays such 
a large part in the economic life of the 
county. 

This demonstration for cotton on be- 
half of one of the smaller communities 
of Mississippi County during “Cotton 
Week” was outstanding in itself but the 
whole story of how a county went “all 
out” to re-discover the product which 


‘ 
has made it great, provides an amazing 
example of cooperation, leadership and 
civic spirit. 

In the larger bustling cotton centers 
of Blytheville and Osceola hugh cotton 
balls, with colorful coronations of kings 
and queens of cotton, attracted throngs 
of celebrants. American Farm Bureau 
President Allan Kline, an internationally 
known speaker, outlined farm problems 
to a capacity crowd at Osceola. 

Cotton style shows, street dances, cot- 
ton industry tours, beauty contests, pa- 
rades, balls, and trade days all empha- 


(Continued on Page 22) 








@ IN THIS ARTICLE the National Cotton Council’s director 
of field service tells how that important organization has uti- 
lized its Beltwide grassroots program to “sell cotton to the 
people” through a series of “Cotton Week” celebrations held 
this summer. These celebrations have done much to give many 
people in the South a better understanding of the important 
part cotton plays in their daily lives and of what it means 
to the economy of their own state and community.—ED. 
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Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags are here! They have been thoroughly 





tested by a major feed producer with plants in many states! And 






the unanimous opinion, from the feed mill to the feed trough, is... 


















They're the best! Packing crews, handlers, mill management, feed 
dealers, poultry men ... and even the poultry men’s wives... make it 


For Feed Producers . . . a landslide vote for Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. 


Bemis also makes regular cot- 
ton and Bemilin (dress print) Here’s Why: 
bags, multiwall paper bags, 
and Bemis Special Thread and 
Mainstay Twine for bag clos- 


ing—all of them superior +< Ink on Bemis Band-Label printing does not rub off. 
products. 


+< Your brand identification stands out much better in the bright, 
colorful inks on the white paper band. 


+< Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus will not be 
used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 








+< With the Band-Label removed, the bag has a higher salvage value. 
Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags from your Bemis man. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver « Detroit 

Houston « Indianapolis Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis ¢ Minneapolis 

New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Salina « Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 
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e Fred Bailey, Washington representa- 

tive of The Press, delivers warning a- 

gainst communistic infiltration in U. S. 

at Texas State Grange meeting at Green- 

ville. Page 11. 
7 v7 v 


e Reasons for following the 4-Point Pro- 
gram for Better Ginning are given by 
Geo. R. Boyd, head, Division of Mechan- 
ical Processing, ARA; Charles A. Ben- 
nett, in charge of USDA cotton ginning 
investigations; C. B. Young, vice-presi- 
dent, Louisiana - Mississippi ginners; 
W. D. Watkins, vice-president, Western 
Cottonoil Co.; and Jack Criswell, Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 
Pages 14, 35, 39, 43, 47. 
5 A g v 
e Clifton Kirkpatrick, National Cotton 
Council’s director of field service, tells 
how the Council and other organizations 
are helping entire counties across the 
Cotton Belt re-discover the importance 
of cotton to all their people. Page 18. 
7 v 7 
e Members of the Plains Ginners’ As- 
sociation meeting at Lubbock re-elect 
W. O. Fortenberry, New Deal, president 
and W. D. Watkins, Sudan, vice-presi- 
dent. Jimmy Caviness, Lubbock, is the 
new secretary. Directors include: Curtis 
Boyd, Petty; Elmo Caudle, Hale Center; 
Roy Forkner, Canyon; Fortenberry; J. H. 
Plemons, Smyer; W. L. Smith, McCoy; 
and Watkins. Page 27. 
7 5 A 7 
e Speakers at the Plains Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation meeting include: Carlton Power, 
Dallas, Cotton Council; C. B. Spencer, 
Dallas, Texas crushers; Jay C. Stilley, 
Dallas, Texas ginners; L. O. Buchanan, 
Lubbock, USDA - Cotton Branch; and 
Robert G. Dillard, Austin, Texas Rural 
Roads Association. Page 27. 
if + A 7 
e T. H. Gregory, executive vice - presi- 
dent, National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, explains the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 as it affects agriculture. 
Page 31. 


5 v 7 


e J.C. Wells is appointed plant patholo- 

gist for North Carolina Extension Serv- 

ice, specializing in peanut and cereal and 

forage crop diseases. Page 32. 
q A 7 


e Reappointment of S. J. Vaughan, Jr., 
Hillsboro, as a delegate member of the 
Cotton Council representing Texas crush- 
ers is announced by Jack Whetstone, sec- 
retary of the state crushers’ association. 
Other Texas crusher delegates are Hugo 
G. Schmitt, Seguin, and George A. Sim- 
mons, Lubbock. Page 34. 
rt 7 7 
e Harold F. Ohlendorf, ginner, planter 
and business leader, is named 1950 “Citi- 
zen of the Year” by the Osceola, Ark., 
Chamber of Commerce. Page 34. 
7 v v7 
e Importance of buying and storing fer- 
tilizer now for next year’s needs is em- 
phasized by Dr. Russell Coleman, presi- 
dent, National Fertilizer Association. 
Page 34. 
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e J. H. Turbeville, retired oil mill exec- 
utive, breaks hip in fall at his home in 


Memphis. Page 45. 
v v v 

e How farmers in a New Mexico county 
established their own gin to give them 
quality ginning is told by Marshall 
Thompson, New Mexico extension cotton 
marketing specialist. G. V. Clayton, man- 
ager of the Tularosa Co-op Gin, is shown 
in front of the gin plant. Page 44, 





e R. W. Harned, in charge of USDA. 
BEPQ’s Division of Cotton Insects, gives 
some early history of the practice of 
stalk destruction as it was begun more 
than 40 years ago. Page 46, 


7 7 q 
e Officers of the American Soybean As. 
sociation elected at annual meeting Aug. 
28-30 are John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
Minn., president, re-elected; Chester Bid. 
dle, Remington, Ind., vice-president; and 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, secre. 
tary-treasurer, re-elected. Page 36, 


7 7 7 
e S. M. Harmon, Memphis, Tenn., NCPA 
secretary-treasurer, visits in Dallas. 
Page 40. 
v ¢ 
e Appointment of Ira L. Baker as as- 
sistant extension editor for North Caro- 
(Continued on Page 24) 





® 9,882,000 Bales Is Estimate i 


SEPTEMBER 1 


A 1950 cotton crop of 9,882,000 bales is 
forecast by the U. S. Crop Reporting 
Board, based on information as of Sept. 
1. This is 426,000 bales, or 4 percent, be- 
low the Aug. 1 forecast and compares 
with last year’s crop of 16,128,000 bales 
and the 10-year average of 11,599,000 
bales. Condition on Sept. 1 was reported 
at 68 percent of normal. 

Average lint yield per acre, computed 
at 257.4 Ibs., compares with 284.0 Ibs. for 
1949 and 10-year average of 261.3 lbs. 
It is estimated that 3.2 percent of acre- 
age in cotton on July 1 has been, or will 
be, abandoned or removed, leaving 18,- 
429,000 acres for harvest. Except for 
1945 and 1946, this is the smallest acre- 
age for harvest since 1886. In computing 
abandonment, allowance was made for 
cotton removed in order to comply with 
1950 acreage allotments. 

In South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
New Mexico, indicated production re- 
mains the same as estimated a month 
ago. Some improvement occurred in Cali- 
fornia. In all other states cotton crop 


CROP REPORT 


prospects ceclined during August. The 
sharpest declines during August were in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee and 
parts of Texas. Showery weather coupled 
with below-average temperatures in 
these states delayed maturity and in- 
creased insect damage. Temperatures 
were below average during August in the 
central and northern portions of the Cot- 
ton Belt, and the crop is generally later 
than average in these areas. 

Production of American-Egyptian cot- 
ton is estimated at 65,300 bales com- 
pared with 4,000 bales for 1949 and 27,- 
800 bales for 10-year average. 


The Bureau of the Census reports 
863,633 bales ginned from the crop of 
1950 prior to Sept. 1, compared with 
1,247,576 bales for 1949 and 1,444,355 
bales for 1948. No estimate of cottonseed 
production will be made until final gin- 
nings for season are released in May, 
1951. However, if the ratio of lint to cot- 
tonseed is same as average for past five 
years, production would be 4,011,000 tons, 
compared with 6,613,000 tons in 1949 and 
10-year average of 4,731,000 tons. 




















ACREAGE FOR SEPT. 1 LINT YIELD PER PRODUCTION? 
HARVEST CONDITION HARVESTED ACRE 500-lb. bales 
Aver- Aver- Aver- 1950 
11950 §=age 1949 1950 age 1949 Indi- age 1949 Crop 
State Crop 1939- 1939- cated 1939- Crop Indic, 
1948 1948 1950 1948 Sept. 1 
Thous Thous. Thous. Thous. 
Acres Pet. Pct. Pet. Lb Lb. Lb. Bales Bales Bales 
Missouri 428 78 86 74 422 378 336 373 462 300 
Virginia 25 — _ —- 378 305 173 23 20 
N. Carolina 556 79 67 46 373 259 173 578 466 200 
S. Carolina 863 73 57 61 321 209 256 738 554 460 
Georgia 1,151 70 59 66 243 181 225 769 604 540 
Florida 33 —— — —- 162 153 160 13 16 11 
Tennessee 640 q7 76 68 378 365 360 541 633 480 
Alabama 1,303 72 59 57 272 226 206 912 852 560 
Mississippi 2,043 72 57 69 330 261 334 1,653 1,487 1,420 
Arkansas 1,664 74 68 70 344 309 317 1,393 1,632 1,100 
Louisiana 749 66 66 59 269 298 224 536 650 350 
Oklahoma 967 66 75 48 164 225 99 502 610 200 
Texas 6,912 70 88 70 170 266 193 2,729 6,040 2,775 
New Mexico 185 87 $9 86 498 428 480 133 276 185 
Arizona 288 87 97 96 433 649 678 188 543 407 
California 609 92 93 97 600 634 690 501 1,268 875 
Other States? 13 -- — — 418 363 345 16 15 10 
United States 18,429 73 74 68 261.3 284 257.4 11,599 16,128 9,882 
Amer. Egypt‘ 109.5 = —_ oa 299 346 286 27.8 4 65.3 
Texas 45.5 —— a — 5364 352 295 54.4 1.5 28.0 
New Mexico 16.5 a oo —_— 319 384 291 3.4 8 10.0 
Arizona 47.0 -- _- — 265 327 276 20.4 1.8 27.0 
All other 5 —- — — -- oa 288 — oe 3 





1Preliminary. *Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning. *Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, and Nevada. ‘Included in state and United States totals. °Short-time average. 
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Guides to Good Ginning 
(No. 3 in a series) 








Seed Cotton 
Cleaning 


The development of efficient mechanical cleaners to remove foreign 
matter from rough-harvested cotton has been one of the important im- 


provements in modern ginning. 


Requirements for cleaning vary in different parts of the Cotton 
Belt, depending largely upon the methods of harvesting, the kinds of 


cotton, and the usual weather conditions. 


In general, U.S.D.A. and State gin specialists recommend that 
only the necessary cleaning equipment be used. In early season ginning, 
when seed cotton grades are high, all unnecessary cleaning equipment 
should be by-passed in the ginning process. Clean, hand-picked cotton 
should be handled carefully with a minimum of cleaning. On the other 
hand, rough and machine-harvested cotton may require the use of many 


cleaning cylinders, plus extractors. 


Careful cleaning of seed cotton is one of the many good ginning 
practices by which the ginner can improve the quality of his products 


for the benefit of himself, his customers, and the entire cotton industry. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON —_ ATLANTA — MEMPHIS a 
LOS ANGELES _ NEW ORLEANS _ 
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The South Re-discovers Cotton 


(Continued from Page 18) 
sized throughout the busy week cotton’s 
predominant role in the life of Missis- 
sippi County. 

During the 11 days prior to the week- 
long event National Cotton Council rep- 
resentatives, in a series of talks before 
various groups in the county, analyzed 
cotton’s superior qualities, the character- 
istics of competing fibers, the strong and 
weak points of each in the fight for mar- 
kets and the vital role of cotton in the 
economy of the Cotton Belt. Audiences 
included the state convention of Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs in Blytheville, a 
conference of Mississippi County high 
school principals at Shawnee School, the 
North Mississippi County Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs at Blackwater, retail 
sales personnel at Osceola and Blythe- 


ville, and school children at Dell, Gosnell 
and Dyess. The Blytheville Lions Club 
sponsored a cotton limerick contest for 
school children, awarding cash prizes to 
the winners. 

During Cotton Week the quality talk 
was delivered at schools in Blytheville, 
West Ridge, Amorel, Osceola, Shawnee, 
Leachville, Manila, Luxora, Wilson and 
Keiser. Virtually every civic club in the 
county heard the speech during the week 
and it was presented also at many of 
the special events such as cotton style 
shows and trade days. Thus, the mes- 
sage, in 33 presentations, reached every 
community in Mississippi County with 
negro audiences being included in several 
instances. 

Those were a few of the activities of 
Mississippi County Cotton Week. Here’s 
why and how they were planned and 
organized. 


MOISTURE TESTING, T00- 
HAS “SPROGTED WINGS” 














Sheldrick ON/VERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


The Greatest Advancement in 20 Years 


The secret is control. 
CONTROL of calibrations by built-in correlator 


dial gives direct moisture percentage 
readings—no charts required. 


CONTROL of temperature readings permits the 


quick testing of frozen, hot or kiln 
dried samples. 


CONTROL of sample volume gives test after test 


consistency with greater accuracy. 


CONTROL of electrical supply eliminates in-c- 


Investigate 


Do your moisture testing the mod- 


ern way. Send today for literature 
fully describing the Universal Mois- 
ture Tester and liberal FREE trial 
offer. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





1316-F SHERMAN AVE. 


curacies due to variations in line volt- 
age. 


Makes complete test in less than one minute on 
cotton seed, cottonseed meal, soybeans, soybean 
meal, grain feed and seed. Rugged, reliable. No 
maintenance. 


so {II 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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County leaders and the National Cot. 
ton Council, which cooperated actively 
in presenting the program, first set forth 
its objective: to create a better aware. 
ness of the part cotton plays in_ our 
economy and to provide a medium for 
coperative effort at a county level in 
supporting cotton’s needs. 

Mississippi Countians realized at the 
outset that they were pioneering a cotton 
and farm promotion program which, if 
successful, might provide the pattern for 
future cotton and farm promotion ef. 
forts, both in the Cotton Belt and else. 
where. 

Basically the week was to be much 
more than a local celebration. Taking 
place in a county which for many years 
had been the top cotton producer in the 
U.S., it was to be a test of the belief 
that the farmer should have a greater 
interest in the promotion of his product, 
It was to emphasize the necessity of the 
farmer’s selling his wares to his neigh- 
bors, whose livelihood depends so often 
on his economic position. 

When the National Cotton Council 
met in Memphis in January there was 
outlined a program for grass roots pub- 
licity, which would aim at giving the 
farmer a means of expressing his opin- 
ions, of influencing public opinion in his 
favor and combatting the claims and 
statements of the foes of agriculture. 

While Mississippi County Cotton Week 
was not of this program, fundamentally 
it was an application of the principles 
of sales promotion, publicity and public 
relations which Ed Lipscomb, sales pro- 
motion director of the Council, had out- 
lined. 

Attending the initial meeting to dis- 
cuss plans for Mississippi County Cot- 
ton Week were the director of the field 
service division of the National Cotton 
Council, the Council’s Arkansas field rep- 
resentative, and a number of cotton in- 
dustry and farm leaders. At this session 
it was decided that the Mississippi Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, an overall organization 
for the county, should sponsor the spe- 
cial week in behalf of cotton. 

With acceptance of sponsorship by the 
county Farm Bureau, its _ president, 
Harold Ohlendorf of Osceola, became 
the moving spirit behind Mississippi 
County Cotton Week, laboring unceas- 
ingly to bring it to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

At a second meeting, a few weeks 
later, Mr. Ohlendorf appointed a key 
leader in each community in the county, 
delegating to that individual the respon- 
sibility for Cotton Week activity in his 
town. This proved to be a noteworthy 
stimulus to the success of the entire pro- 
gram for it brought out a spirit of rivalry 
from the beginning which gained mo- 
mentum as the plan moved along. 

In a follow-up letter Mr. Ohlendorf 
presented his program more in detail. 
A kit on “Cotton Qualities,” prepared 
by the National Cotton Council and con- 
taining procedures for action, was dis- 
tributed to project chairmen in each 
community. It outlined plans for meet- 
ings of retail merchants and sales per- 
sonnel, women’s groups, schools, news- 
papers and radio stations. 

The various packages listed and con- 
tained samples and order blanks for free 
materials which could be obtained from 
the National Cotton Council. These in- 
cluded speeches, placards and posters for 
window displays and schools, and pam- 
phlets to be distributed at meetings. 

Available to retail merchants were 4 
Cotton Week plan book, photographs of 
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various phases of cotton production, 
processing and manufacturing, suggested 
advertising copy, reprints of ads, and 
facts about cotton which had been 
prought out in consumer preference sur- 


s. 
"Offered to sales personnel were “Dis- 
covering Cotton” and “Cotton in Brief,” 
booklets enumerating cotton’s | superior 
qualities of strength, launderability, etc.; 
“Cotton and You,” emphasizing the im- 
portance of cotton in everyday life; and 
a dictionary of textile terms. 

In the kits for women’s groups were 
samples of: “Cotton— White Gold of 
America,” containing plans for a club 
program on cotton; “Fresh in Cottons,” 
describing how to conduct a cotton fash- 
ion show; “The Story of Cotton,” ex- 
plaining in simple language the history 
of cotton, how it is grown, processed and 


manufactured; “Cotton Quiz,” small 
booklet of cartoons answering questions 
about cotton; “Discovering Cotton,” 


“Cotton in Brief,” and “Cotton and You.” 

Posters picturing and explaining cot- 
ton production and processing, uses of 
cotton and cottonseed, and emphasizing 
the cleanliness of fresh cotton were in- 
cluded in the packet for schools. A com- 
plete lesson plan for a classroom session 
on cotton, a catalog of educational mate- 
rials available, the booklets, “History of 
Cotton Textiles,” “The Story of Cotton,” 
“Cotton and You,” “Discovering Cotton,” 
and a leaflet on cotton cleanliness also 
were enclosed. 

For newspapers a kit contained sug- 
gested advance and follow-up releases 
on meetings and speeches presented dur- 
ing Cotton Week, advertising copy and 
proofs of ad headings available from the 
Council. Two clip sheets, containing suffi- 
cient cotton material for special editions 
and offering free mats of pictures illu- 
strating them, also were provided, along 
with suggested editorials. “Cotton pan- 
orama,” a catalogue of available glossy 
photographs detailing cotton production, 
processing and manufacturing, and “Dis- 
covering Cotton,” completed the news- 
paper package. 

“Cotton in the News,” radio script 
issued twice each month by the Council; 
Cotton Week spot announcements; and 
“Discovering Cotton” were provided for 
radio stations. 

The county publicity committee was 
made up of Harry Haines, Blytheville 
Courier News; Sam Hodges, Osceola 
Times; Kendall Berry, Franklin Press; 
Harold Sudbury, Radio Station KCLN, 
Blytheville; and Ted Wood, Radio Sta- 
tion KOSE, Osceola. The enthusiastic 
cooperation of all media represented on 
this committee was one of the key factors 
in the success of the entire program. All 
three newspapers issued special editions 
and covered the events in detail in stories 
and pictures. Special broadcasts and 
numerious spot announcements emanated 
from the radio stations. 

Two towns in the county—Osceola and 
Blytheville—had Chambers of Commerce. 
These organizations moved with speed, 
efficiency and quite a bit of rivalry to 
enlist merchants and other business or- 
ganizations solidly behind the promotion. 

Each town participating in Cotton 
Week had a committee on publicity, one 
on window displays and prizes for the 
best windows, another for entertainment 
and, in the larger towns, one on parades. 


In a printed letter to Farm Bureau 
members President Ohlendorf summar- 
ized the highlights of Cotton Week. Sub- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Meet the demand for 


TREATED 


COTTONSEED 


with 


DOW 9-B 


SEED PROTECTANT 


Growers in increasing numbers are demanding treated cotton- 
seed to help them obtain good early stands of healthy plants. 
Seed-treaters, alert to better service and better profits, 
provide this “crop” insurance with Dow 9-B Seed Protectant, 
containing Zinc Trichlorophenate. @ Are you prepared to meet 
the growing demand for effectively treated cottonseed? At a 
cost of only 3c to 6c per bushel, you can treat seeds with 
Dow 9-B Seed Protectant in your regular equipment. 


1 Thoroughly tested and extensively used by successful 
growers. Dow 9-B can be used with confidence. It 
will do the job in helping produce better, early 
stands. 


2 Easy to use in regular seed-treating equipment. 


Operators of seed-treating equipment will not be 
affected when proper precautions are used. 


Animal poisoning from accidental eating of treated 
seed very unlikely. 


4 Seed can be treated and stored months before plant- 
ing time without injury. Effectively repels insects in 
stored seed. 


Get the facts! Ask your distributor—or write to Dow for information. 


USE DEPENDABLE DOW 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


WEED AND GRASS KILLERS « INSECTICIDES « FUNGICIDES 
SEED PROTECTANT ¢ PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS « WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY AnD AGRICULTURE 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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USDA Photograph 


SHOWN HERE is a gin trash inspection machine used in the examination of trash 
collected at Texas gins to determine presence or absence of pink bollworms in such 
trash. Ginners are urged to cooperate with inspectors operating such equipment so 
that pink bollworm infestations, if present, may be promptly located. 


Inspections Bear Out Fears 
Of Pink Bollworm Spread 


Fears that the pink bollworm is spread- 
ing to new areas because of heavy infes- 
tations throughout South Texas are 
borne out by field and gin trash inspec- 
tions in free areas in the state during 
recent weeks, reports L. F. Curl of the 
Division of Pink Bollworm Control, 
USDA-BEP@Q. 

First gin trash inspection in free areas 
was begun Aug. 29, when four pink boll- 
worms were taken from four bushels of 
trash at Halletsville in Lavaca County. 
On Aug. 30 inspectors removed 20 pink 
bollworms from a small amount of gin 
trash originating at gins in Fayette 
County. Two pink bollworms were found 
in gin trash at Columbus in Colorado 
County Aug. 21, and on Sept. 1 trash 
collected at Smithville, Bastrop County, 
was found to contain 18 pink bollworms. 

Pink bollworms were found by field 
inspection in cotton blooms in Gillespie 
County Aug. 25. 

Curl said that gins and oil mills are 
being contacted by pink bollworm con- 
trol inspectors and will be placed under 
permit in order that due precautions may 
be taken to prevent artificial spread of 
the pink bollworm through movement 
of cottonseed and other products from 
the newly infested counties. 

Curl pointed out that the new infesta- 
tions may be prevented from becoming 
firmly established if growers will pick 
the cotton as quickly as possible, picking 
it clean by removing every open lock 
from the plants. Then the stalks should 
be cut, using a roller cutter or other cut- 
ter, followed by tandem disk harrows. 
This gives the sun an opportunity to 
kill pink bollworms and other cotton in- 
sects and prevent their hibernation. An- 
other generation of pink bollworms is 
probably already in green bolls, he point- 
ed out, and if the stalks are destroyed 
before the worms mature, they will die. 
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All chopped-up green stalks and crop 
residue should be plowed under as deeply 
as the individual farmer is able to do 
with his equipment. This will permit 
winter rains to rot these plowed-under 
bolls and destroy any hibernating pink 
bollworms. 


Road patrols were discontinued just 
north of the most heavily infested coun- 
ties in South Texas early in September, 
Curl said, since surveys in the area in- 
dicated practically all migrant pickers 
had left the Coastal Bend and Valley sec- 
tions by that date. He emphasized that 
this makes it all the more important for 
growers to check sacks of stragglers and 
late-arriving crews to remove and burn 
all locks and seed cotton immediately. 


Roy Counts, Mississippi 


Ginner, Dies Sept. 12 


Roy Richmond Counts, 55, Hollywood, 
Miss., gin owner and planter, died sud- 
denly at his home at 5:30 a.m. Sept. 12. 
Burial services were conducted at Tunica, 
Miss., Sept. 13, with interment at Her- 
nando, Miss. 

Survivors include his wife; three sons, 
Roy Richmond Counts, Jr., of Lula, Miss., 
William Dee Counts and Bobby Ray 
Counts; two daughters, Mrs. Jack Day 
Perry of Hollywood and Mildred Ann 
Counts; his father, W. R. Counts of 
Hollywood; a brother and a sister. 


Cotton Exports Are Curbed 


As War Measure 


Shipments of raw cotton and cotton 
linters from the U.S. to all foreign des- 
tinations except Canada were placed un- 
der export controls, effective Sept. 8, by 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
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at the request of Secretary of Agricyl. 
ture Charles F. Brannan. 

“T am taking this action in order to 
permit the government to determine the 
magnitude of American defense require. 
ments for cotton,” Sawyer said in ap. 
nouncing that cotton shipments would 
henceforth require export licenses. 

Like the controls in effect in World 
War II, the new order prohibits unli- 
censed shipments even to other Western 
Hemisphere countries except for ship. 
ments of raw cotton valued under $250 
and linters valued at less than $100 des. 
ay for countries outside the Soviet 

oc. 


Joins Z-A-C Staff at Dallas 


Announcement has been received from 
Carr Robinson of Zimmerman Alderson 
Carr Co., Dallas, that Robert M. Board 
has joined the organization, effective 
Sept. 9. 


People in The Press 


(Continued from Page 20) 


lina is announced by Dr. F. H. Jeter, 
head of the N.C. Extension Service’s of- 
fice of agricultural publications. 
Page 40, 
7 5 A v 
e Roy Counts, Hollywood, Miss., ginner, 
dies at his home. Page 24, 


¥ ¥ if 


e Speakers and delegates shown at the 
Spinner-Breeder Conference in El Paso 
include: Senator George B. Walker, Delta 
Council Advisory Research Committee 
chairman; Dr. D. Gray Miley, director 
of the Delta Branch Experiment Station; 
W. A. Wooten, Memphis, Tenn., banker; 
Dr. John W. Wright, PMA; Hubert Cros- 
by, Greenville, Miss.; F. L. Gerdes, in 
charge, Stoneville Laboratory; A. G. 
Paxton, cotton merchant; Coit M. Robin- 
son, president of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association; Sam H. 
Coker, Delta Council president; H. E. 
Reitz, executive secretary of the spin- 
ners organization; Ben Rudisill, Carlton 
Yarn Mills head; and El Paso “posse- 
men” S. O. Roberts, Baker Ethridge, 
Wally Fields, Dr. C. R. Willey and Ker- 
mit Williams. Page 29. 


: q “i 


e Dr. C. R. Sayre heads new Beltwide 
Cotton Producers Committee organized at 
Spinner-Breeder Conference. Speakers at 
meeting include: R. D. Hall, spinner, Bel- 
mont, N. C.; George Buck, National Cot- 
ton Council; Dr. John W. Wright, PMA; 
Dr. H. D. Barker, USDA; Dr. G. N. Stro- 
man, New Mexico A. & M. College; Fran- 
cis L. Gerdes, who read a paper by E. C. 
Ewing, De'ta & Pine Land Co., Scott, 
Miss. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
spoke to the spinners at their own meet- 
ing. George Boys, Tuxedo, N. C., is the 
new spinners’ president. Page 28. 
5 q al 
e Robert M. Board joins Zimmerman Al- 
derson Carr at Dallas, announces Carr 
Robinson. Page 24. 
7 v 7 
e Spread of pink bollworm is reported 
on by L. F. Curl, Division of Pink Boll- 
worm Control, USDA-BEPQ. Page 24. 
v 7 ? 
e Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer announces license requirements for 
cotton exports. Page 24. 
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GEE a RR 
Lowest Cost 


Per Ton 


[ N | F MN ¢ Steel Frame—141 or 176 Saws 
“Standard Throughout the World” 
( [| M M F K G The Popular “TRULINE” Machine 
“Pays for Itself in Saw Life” 
¢ A W ¢ The Original Bright Steel Saw 


“Cuts More Lint Longer” 


When Rebuilding Your Linters 


Remember Carver Service 


SAW FILERS % LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
HULLERS % SEPARATING MACHINERY 
FILES % HULLER KNIVES *% PERMANENT MAGNETS 
AUTOMATIC SHORT LOG SAW MILLS 


Repair Parts That Interchange 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA - MEMPHIS - DALLAS 
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Oil Milling Conditions: 
Hamburg Industry Is 
In Critical State 


The struggle of the Hamburg oil mill 
industry to regain a measure of its pre- 
war eminence marks one of the signif- 
icant chapters in the post-war recon- 
struction of Germany, USDA reports 
indicate. 

Crushing capacity of the German oil 
mills before World War II was more 
than 2.5 million tons of oilseeds annually. 
In some prewar years, as much as 90 
percent of the fats and oils imports were 
in the form of oilseeds and only about 
10 percent as oil—mainly fish and whale 
oils which were admitted duty free. Im- 
mediately before the war, imports were 
about 70 percent oilseeds or other oil 


bearing materials and 30 percent crude 
oil. With this vast industry, Germany 
processed most of the oil acquired for 
its domestic market and re-exported large 
quantities of oils to other parts of the 
world, retaining the oil cake and meal 
for dairy cattle. 

With the outbreak of the war imports 
of oilseeds were mainly shut off by the 
blockade and subsequently about 50 per- 
cent of the milling facilities were either 
completely destroyed or severely dam- 
aged by military action. Since the war, 
particularly in the past two years, many 
of the damaged plants have been par- 
tially or wholly restored and the oil mill 
capacity in the Federal Republic is now 
reported to be back to nearly two million 
tons of seeds per year. But seeds have 
not become available for crushing in the 
anticipated quantities. Recently the mills 
have been operating at only 20 to 30 
percent of capacity and the economic 








All over the country cooks acclaim 
the delicious foods produced from 
golden cottonseed oil. You can be 
proud that King Cotton has an im- 
portant hand in the manufacture 
of quality products like Nucoa mar- 
garine and Hellmann’s or Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise. 





“Nucoa” Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





COOKS PAY 
HOMAGE T0 
KING COTTON 





Want to prove to yourself that 
King Cotton amply deserves the 
homage paid him by so many 
American cooks? It’s easy—just try 
Nucoa and Hellmann’s or Best Fcods 
Real Mayonnaise on your own 
table today. You'll really enjoy their 
flavor and goodness. 


The BEST FOODS, Inc. 


1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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existence of this important industry ig 
again seriously threatened. 

To obtain the current views of the oj] 
mill trade in respect to its plight, J. M. 
Perry, vice-consul, American Consulate 
General, Hamburg, recently interviewed 
all the leading oil mill operators in the 
Hamburg area. Hamburg is the center 
of the German edible oil industry and 
the Hamburg-Harburg mills are said to 
have a reconstructed capacity of about 
750,000 tons of seeds per year. (The 
other large oil milling center is in the 
Rhineland where mainly technical oils 
are processed. This area now probably 
exceeds Hamburg: in importance.) 


All the milling interests claimed that 
conditions in the industry were extremely 
critical and that it could not survive un- 
less conditions improved soon. One Ham. 
burg mill was forced to close down tem- 
porarily and others had closed sections 
of their plants, dismissing employees and 
reducing working hours. In general, all 
claimed to be suffering from the lack of 
raw materials since the beginning of 
1950. 

The oil millers explained that the 
basic cause of their present difficulties 
was the fact that during World War II 
the major exporting countries had great- 
ly expanded their crushing facilities, 
Argentina was cited as an example. Con- 
sequently exporting countries are inter- 
ested in selling oil rather than oil-bear- 
ing seeds. Also, smaller supplies have 
been entering international trade with 
the loss of Manchurian soybeans and 
Indian peanuts. So the German oil mill 
industry, at best, has been attempting 
to recover under fundamentally unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

Moreover, the mill operators claimed 
that German governmental policies and 
programs had worked against the best 
interests of the mills. They generally 
agreed that the German price control 
system favored the importation of fats 
and oils rather than oilseeds. They said 
the world market prices for most oilseeds 
were considerably higher than German 
millers were permitted to pay, and the 
import equalization law took away any 
grains from low cost purchases. With 
the suspension of price controls and the 
equalization tax on June 30, the situa- 
tion has improved somewhat. At the mo- 
ment millers are in a position to make 
higher profits, and the harvesting of the 
German rapeseed crop, together with the 
importation of some 25,000 tons of rape- 
seed from Sweden’s greatly expanded 
crop and other imports under liberalized 
trade, have eased the pressure for raw 
materials. One mill is presently extract- 
ing oil from Turkish cottonseed, Straits 
copra and Malayan palm kernels. How- 
ever, another plant of the same company 
is idle because it was designed to process 
— soybeans, none of which are avail- 
able. 

Perhaps the greatest single blow to 
the Hamburg mills was the failure to 
receive more than 300,000 tons of United 
States soybeans as anticipated during 
1949-50. Only about 75,000 tons had been 
received through March 1950, and the 
balance of the program has been mostly 
filled with lard and crude soybean oil. 
The cancellation of the soybeans as the 
greatest import of oilseeds in sight 
brought forth bitter protests from the 
oil mill trade. 

In the meantime, the German oil mill- 
ers are aggressively seeking raw mate- 
rials in all corners of the world where 
trade is open to them. 
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SEOTTONM imOUSTRy POWER! 





A satisfied Le Roi user 
for 8 years, Howard Gibson 
buys new Le Roi L-3000 





..- because LE ROI Dependability 


keeps ginning costs down 


R. HOWARD GIBSON, owner of the Valentine Gin Company, 
Waxahachie, Texas was faced with the problem of enlarging and ' 
modernizing his gin. 

Naturally he needed more power to run his equipment. His selection 
— anew Le Roi 12-cylinder L-3000 engine. His reason — he was sold 
on Le Roi dependability and economy, having owned a 6-cylinder Le 
Roi for eight years. 

Here’s what Mr. Gibson wrote, “This year we bought a new 12- 
cylinder Le Roi. It has proven to be a most economical and dependable 

wer unit. It saves space, is easy to operate, and requires a minimum 
of attention and repair.” 

Keep your ginning costs down — join the long list of satisfied Le 
Roi users, Sizes range from 6 to 600 hp — you can select the engine 
that fits your needs and run it on low-cost natural gas, butane, or pro- 
ey Have your Le Roi distributor show you an installation — see 

ow Le Roi’s help keep ginning costs down. 






Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors 


Carson Machine & Supply Co., Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Jackson, Miss. 

General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas Tri-State Equipment Co., 

Southern Engine & Pump Company, Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, Dal- Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., 
las, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, Wichita Falls, Texas 
and Lafayette, Houma, La. Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 44 
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World’s Largest 





Staley Finishes New 
Soybean Plant 


Completion last week of construction 
on a new $5,000,000 solvent extraction 
unit at Decatur, Ill., has given the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. the greatest 
soybean processing capacity of any sin- 
gle plant in the world, company officials 
have announced. 

Addition of the new unit to existing 
processing facilities at Decatur gives 
Staley a total capacity for processing 
the soybean yield of more than 3,500 
acres per day. The new unit has a capac- 
ity for processing 800 tons of soybeans 
daily. 

The solvent extraction process is the 
most efficient known in the industry, ac- 
cording to Staley company officials, and 
the new unit was constructed as a part 
of an overall modernization program. 
Completion of the new unit also gives 
Staley the largest capacity of any single 
plant in the U.S. for processing soybeans 
by the extraction method. Its other De- 
ecatur facilities include an extraction 
plant built in 1945 and an older screw- 
type press plant. 

Company officials said the new extrac- 
tion unit is intended as a replacement 
for the older press facilities. They 
pointed out, however, that future opera- 
tion of the screw-type press unit would 
depend on economic conditions in the 
industry. 

General contractor on the new extrac- 
tion unit was the H. K. Ferguson Co. of 
Cleveland. Major equipment was sup- 
plied by the Blaw-Knox Co. 

Staley also announced recently plans 
to convert its screw-type press facilities 
at Painesville, Ohio, to the solvent ex- 
traction method. Work is scheduled to 
start on the new plant in January. 


Plains Ginners Met Sept. 2 


The Plains Ginners’ Association, com- 
prising Districts 17, 18 and 19 of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, held 
its annual meeting at Lubbock Sept. 2 
and re-elected W. O. Fortenberry, New 
Deal, president and W. D. Watkins, 
Sudan, vice-president. Jimmy Caviness, 
Lubbock, was named secretary, succeed- 
ing N. W. Ray, who resigned because he 
is no longer connected with the gin busi- 
ness. Attendance at the meeting was 
around 300 ginners and others closely 
allied with the industry. 

The ginners heard talks by Robert G. 
Dillard, executive director of the Texas 
Rural Roads Association, Austin; Jay C. 
Stilley, executive vice-president of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, Dal- 
las; C. B. Spencer, agricultural director 
of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; L. O. Buchanan, in 
charge of the USDA-Cotton Branch cot- 
ton classing office, Lubbock; and Carlton 
Power, Texas representative of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Dallas. 

Directors elected for 1950-51 were 
Curtis Boyd, Petty; Elmo Caudle, Hale 
Center; Roy Forkner, Canyon; W. O. 
Fortenberry, New Deal; J. H. Plemons, 
Smyer; W. L. Smith, McCoy; W. D. 
Watkins, Sudan. 

The association adopted a resolution 
endorsing the program of the Texas 
Rural Roads Association. 
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SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE 


® Producers organize Beltwide committee to coordinate 


production efforts ... Spinners urge lint identification, one 


variety programs. 


A Beltwide Cotton Producers Commit- 
tee to assist in the war emergency ef- 
fort and to coordinate efforts of cotton 
producers in all areas was authorized 
by producers from the central and west- 
ern parts of the Cotton Belt during the 
seventh annual Spinner-Breeder Confer- 
ence at El Paso Sept. 11-13. 

Formation of the committee developed 
at a breakfast meeting of producers 
called by western interests to discuss 
acreage and planting prospects for 1951. 
It was attended by growers from the 
mid-South as well. Designed to function 
as did the 1949 committee which devel- 
oped the present acreage allotment law, 
the new group is expected to work close- 
ly with the Cotton Mobilization Commit- 
tee of the National Cotton Council, espe- 
cially since Dr. C. R. Sayre, who is a 
member of the industry-wide committee, 
has been named chairman of the pro- 
ducers group. He was also chairman of 
the 1949 committee. 


e 1951 Acreage Expected to Be Less 
Than in 1949— Producers from across 
the Belt reported that 1951 acreages in 
their areas will probably be less than in 
1949, despite efforts to increase plantings 
next year by a large degree because of 
the short cotton supply in prospect and 
military demands. Mid-South producers 
reported that a survey of their states in- 
dicated that plantings for 1951 could not 
be greater than five percent under the 
1949 acreage, which would be roughly 
7,600,000 acres as compared with 8,000,- 
000 in 1949. Because of water difficulties 
and large alfalfa acreages, prospects in 
the western area, including California, 
New Mexico, Arizona and the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, appear to be about the 
same. The committee estimated that 1951 
acreage in the eastern part of the Belt, 
which did not plant the acreages alloted 
this year, will also be somewhat under 
the 1949 figure. 

Specific aims were not set up for the 
committee, which will be completed by 
appointment of delegates from each state 
as rapidly as possible, with an organiza- 
tion meeting to be called at an early date. 
Discussed as possible subjects for the 
committee to work on were acreage rec; 
ords during the emergency to avoid con- 
fusion when allotments again arise; pri- 
orities for production of nitrogen for 
fertilizer, steel for farm machinery and 
chlorine for insecticides; coordination of 
efforts to achieve production goals; and 
legislation affecting cotton producers. 


e Theme of Spinner-Breeder Conference 
—Recurring theme of the Spinner-Breed- 
er Conference brought out at the open- 
ing session Sept. 11 was that the many 
new improved varieties of cotton being 
developed do not bring new qualities to 
cotton but merely improve certain exist- 
ing qualities, always at the price of some 
other quality. 

Speaking for the spinners, R. D. Hall, 
secretary - treasurer, Climax Spinning 
Co., Belmont, N. C., urged breeders and 
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growers to concentrate on better gen- 
eral-purpose cottons which can be made 
available to mills in quantity rather than 
to try to find cottons for specialized 
needs. He emphasized the importance of 
uniform staple and identification of the 
cotton in enabling mills to make adjust- 
ments in their operations, and urged 
wider adoption of the one-variety cotton 
community plan. 

Other speakers included George Buck 
of the National Cotton Council’s Wash- 
ington staff, who spoke of research in 
new end uses for the new and stronger 
varieties of cotton being developed; Dr. 
John W. Wright, chief, Research and 
Testing Division, PMA, Washington, who 
discussed better marketing processes, 
such as automatic sampling of cotton at 
the gin; and Dr. H. D. Barker, head, 
Division of Cotton and Other Fiber 
Crops, USDA, Washington, who warned 
producers not to forsake tested varieties 
of cotton for new ones which may have 
inferior spinning qualities although the 
yield is higher. 


e Field Trip Shows New Varieties—An 
all-day field trip on the second day of 
the conference took visitors to the breed- 
ing grounds of the new Upper Rio 
Grande Valley cottons. Dr. G. N. Stro- 
man, agronomist, New Mexico A. & M. 
College, State College, was in charge of 
the tour at the college farms. He is the 
developer of the Acala 1517 strain which 
is widely used in the area now. 

At the Deane Stahmann Farms, Mesil- 
la Park, the delegates saw test plots of 
19 varieties of cotton. The new U.S. Cot- 
ton Ginning Branch Laboratory and 
Mesilla Park Fiber Laboratory at Mesil- 
la Park were also visited by the spinners 
and breeders. 


e Technical Discussion Ends Meeting— 
A technical discussion of factors which 
determine cotton fiber qualities ended the 
Spinner-Breeder Conference the morn- 
ing of Sept. 13. Francis L. Gerdes, in 
charge, Stoneville Laboratory, Stoneville, 
Miss., read a paper prepared by E. C. 
Ewing, agronomist, Delta & Pine Land 
Co., Scott, Miss., as the basis for the 
panel discussion. 

Mr. Ewing’s paper stressed that 
coarseness of the fiber and smooth leaves 
on the cotton plant are the two major 
factors to be considered in cotton qual- 
ity, the fiber coarseness determining 
toughness and ability to withstand gin- 
ning and the leaf smoothness preventing 
leaf trash from sticking to the fiber. 
Both characteristics can be bred into 
cotton, he said. 


e Boys Heads Spinners — George Boys, 
Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C., who 
was moderator for the panel discussion, 
was elected president of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association at 
its twenty-fifth annual meeting the after- 
noon of Sept. 18. He succeeds Coit M. 
Robinson, Lowell, N. C. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
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tute staff warned the spinners that, while 
their business will be exceedingly good 
for a while, they face rising costs and 
taxes, and possible restrictions on dis- 
tribution of civilian supplies. A banquet 
that night ended the spinners’ meeting, 


e Entertainment — Strictly Western — 
Some 150 of the visitors who converged 
into West Texas via the “Cotton Special” 
train were treated to a “wild and woolly” 
West Texas greeting. 

A welcoming committee that included 
35 members of the El Paso sheriff's 
posse, Fabens Wranglers and Ysleta 
Rough Riders staged a fake holdup of 
the Texas and New Orleans railroad 
special. 

The possemen, their faces covered by 
bandana masks, rode alongside the train 
and whooped and hollered in Jesse James 
fashion. 

When the posse entered the train the 
delegates’ wives screamed and the del. 
egates shuddered. They gladly handed 
over their wallets and purses before be- 
ing whisked off the train at Tornillo, a 
ginning community 35 miles east of El 
Paso. 

At the depot there, several delegates 
were dragged to a cottonwood tree and 
readied tor a hanging. Others were las- 
soed. Still others were bound and gagged. 

When they had their doubts about the 
fierceness of the possemen, they chuckled 
the mock robbery off. But they still be- 
came “dyed in the cotton” Texans when 
they were made to sing “The Eyes of 
Texas” at gunpoint. 


Pictures — Opposite Page 


@ TOP PANEL. (1) More than 400 del. 
egates registered for the Spinner-Breed- 
er Conference at headquarters in the Cor- 
tez Hotel. (2) Reading 1. to r.: State 
Senator Geerge B. Walker, Stoneville, 
Miss., chairman, Delta Council Advisory 
Research Committee, and a speaker on 
the opening day; Dr. D. Gray Miley, di- 
rector, Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville; W. A. Wooten, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Dr. John W. Wright, chief, Research and 
Testing Division, PMA Cotton Branch, 
Washington, D. C. (3), Hubert Crosby of 
Greenville, Miss., left, chats with F. L. 
Gerdes, in charge, Stoneville Laboratory, 
Stoneville, who called the El Paso meet- 
ing to order. 


@ SECOND PANEL. (4) Three indus- 
try leaders at the El Paso conference, I. 
to r.: A. G. Paxton, Greenville cotton 
merchant; Coit M. Robinson, Lowell, N. 
C., president of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association; Sam H. 
Coker, Yazoo City, Miss., president of 
the Delta Council, conference sponsor. 
(5) H. E. (Gene) Reitz, executive secre- 
tary of the spinners association, was 
“robbed” and forced from the Cotton 
Special, train carrying delegates to the 
conference, in a typical West Texas style 
welcome by S. O. Roberts and Baker 
Ethridge, members of El Paso posse that 
greeted the visitors. 


@ THIRD PANEL. (6) Ethridge held 
a gun on a group of North Carolina del- 
egates as escape was cut off by other 
masked possemen: I. to r., S. O. Roberts, 
Wally Fields and Dr. C. R. Willey. (7) 
Ben Rudisill, president, Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C., said his last 
goodbyes as three members of the local 
welcoming group prepared to “swing” 
him: I. to r.. Kermit Williams, Fields and 
Dr. Willey. 
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India Shifts Peanut 
Acreage to Cotton 


India’s 1950-51 peanut acreage is ex- 
pected to be considerably smaller than 
in 1949-50, but castor and sesame acre- 
ages may approximate the averages of 
the past few years, according to R. 
Narayana Iyer, American consulate gen- 
eral, Madras. Preliminary unofficial esti- 
mates indicate that approximately 8,700,- 
000 acres were planted to peanuts, or 10 
percent less than the last season. 

It is understood that the Central gov- 
ernment’s plans for increasing cotton 
production involved the shift of about 
1,000,000 acres from peanuts to cotton 
in the states of Bombay, Saurashtra, 


Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad and Mad- 
ras. Officials in these states have en- 
couraged the planting of cotton instead 
of peanuts, and in Madhya Pradesh the 
State Agricultural Department is re- 
ported to have discontinued short term 
loans for the purchase of peanut seed. 
Although the entire one million - acre 
shift may not have materialized, between 
500,000 and 600,000 acres are believed 
to have been shifted to cotton. State 
Agricultural Departments of all the pro- 
ducing areas suggested that growers in- 
tercrop cotton with peanuts in areas 
where these crops are planted about the 
same time. This would probably reduce 
the yield of peanuts slightly, but the ad- 
ditional cotton obtained would more than 
compensate for the loss in peanut out- 











Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


@Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 


@ Sizes—40'x10’, 45’x10’, and 50x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 
© Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 


@ Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 
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KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 


HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a “jiffy.” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 
on their way. You save time, work, money! 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises t, 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “‘oil- 
locked” hydraulic control and cushioned 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed ta 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls ... one 
man operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door all from one location where he can 
see and control the entire unloading operation. 
Greatly reduces labor costs. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. 
Truckers appreciate “‘no long waiting in line”’ 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers 
and builds your business. Find out today how 
KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 
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put. Under this project another 200,000 
acres of peanuts would be lost. 

Additional factors in favor of cotton 
were the government’s decision to raise 
cotton prices for the next season and the 
late monsoon. Because of the price in- 
crease peanuts and cotton are reported 
to be equally profitable. The late mon- 
soon was expected to decide the issue in 
favor of cotton in certain areas because 
late plantings affect the peanut more 
than the cotton output. 

Various sources in Madras have dis- 
counted the possibility of peanut grow- 
ing areas being diverted to cotton in that 
state. Furthermore, an increased area 
under peanut cultivation was expected 
in 1950-51 due to the particular adapta- 
bility of peanuts to local conditions. 

No estimates have been reported yet 
for the castor and sesame acreages. Un- 
official sources expressed the hope that 
the castor area would remain at around 
1,400,000 acres, approximate average of 
the past few years. The sesame area ap- 
pears to have stabilized around 4,600,000 
acres the past two years. Plantings are 
believed to have been about 4,650,000 
acres for the 1950-51 crop. 


Cotton Fertilizer Bags 
Have High Re-Use Value 


“New Look” cotton fertilizer bags, 
constructed from quality sheeting with 
high re-use value, are emerging as a 
revolutionary development in the market, 
the National Cotton Council reports, and 
are available now to Cotton Belt farmers. 

Heralded as an important new “plus 
value,” the high salvage container offers 
significant advantages in savings through 
household re-use and resistance to break- 
age. 

The sheeting bag will be a boon to the 

home budget as a thrifty, adaptable fab- 
ric for making draperies, slip covers, 
curtains, bedspreads and extra clothing. 
These important uses supplement such 
traditional salvage possibilities as con- 
tainers for feed and grain and covers 
for equipment. Osnaburg fertilizer bags 
also double as a useful fabric for house- 
hold and wardrobe items and as aids in 
farm work. ' 

According to a survey of 1500 families 
in 14 Southern states conducted recently 
by the Council, re-use appeal of the 
sheeting bags will be a strong factor in 
buying. Ninety-four percent of those re- 
plying to the questionnaire expressed a 
preference for cotton fertilizer bags be- 
cause of re-use values. 

Backing the introduction of the high 
salvage container, the cotton industry 
through the Cotton Council has launched 
a series of promotion measures to carry 
the “plus value” message to farmers and 
to acquaint fertilizer manufacturers and 
dealers with increased demand for cotton 
bags. 

The Council points out that the new 
sheeting bag is expected to make sub- 
stantial gains in recapturing a potential 
180,000 bale market that can mean an 
additional $25,000,000 in farm income. 

Promotion materials available through 
the Council include a four-page folder in 
two colors summarizing the advantages 
of cotton fertilizer bags, reprints of ad- 
vertisements in farm papers and large 
two-color posters designed to stimulate 
trade at the point of sale. 

This material may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing requests to the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 76, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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An Explanation of the 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1990 


By T. H. GREGORY 


Executive Vice-President 
National Cottonseed Products Association 


Act of 1950 gives to the President 

practically complete authority over 
the domestic economy. The law is con- 
siderably broader than the original bill 
submitted to Congress by the administra- 
tion. 

It provides, first, for a system of 
priorities and ailocations under which 
defense orders must be given preference 
over any other operations. Coupled with 
the priority and allocation power is the 
authority to limit inventories. This au- 
thority is extremely broad. The act pro- 
vides that “. . . no person shall accum- 
ulate (1) in excess of the reasonable de- 
mands of business, personal, or home 
consumption, or (2) for the purpose of 
resale at prices in excess of prevailing 
market prices, materials which have been 
designated by the President as scarce 
materials or materials the supply of 
which would be threatened by such ac- 
cumulation.” Lists of such materials are 


Pic of of the Defense Production 


to be published periodically in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

The President is given authority to 
requisition any equipment, materials or 
facilities necessary for the national de- 
fense where all other means of obtaining 
such property on fair and reasonable 
terms have been exhausted. In cases of 
requisition, the President may determine 
the compensation to be paid the owner. 
If the owner refuses the amount so de- 
termined, he will be paid 75 percent of 
such amount and may sue for any addi- 
tional amount, either in the Court of 





Claims or in any U.S. district court. The 
original owner shall also be given prefer- 
ence whenever property so requisitioned 
is disposed of by the federal government. 

The act proposes to stimulate produc- 
tion by means of (1) direct loans to 
contractors, sub-contractors, and others; 
(2) guarantee of loans made by financial 
institutions; and (3) the purchase of or 
commitment to purchase metals, minerals 
and other raw materials for use or re- 
sale. Purchases for resale may not in- 
clude agricultural commodities except 
for industrial uses or stockpiling and, in 
such cases, no agricultural commodity 
may be sold for less than the higher of 
(1) the current market price, or (2) the 
minimum sales price established by CCC. 
The current power granted under this 
section of the act also includes the power 
to transport and store and to have proc- 
essed and refined any materials pur- 
chased. 

The act authorizes the President to 
consult with representatives of industry, 
business, agriculture and labor “with a 
view to encouraging the making... of 
voluntary agreements and programs to 
further the objectives of this Act.” To 


e The accompanying explanation of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, giving the President authority over the entire U.S. domestic 
economy, was sent NCPA members in the association’s News Letter No. 
280, dated Sept. 8. Referring specifically to ways in which the act will 
affect agriculture, this explanation, we believe, will be of interest to 
everyone in the cotton and vegetable oilseed industries, from producer 


through final processor.—ED. 
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the extent that such voluntary agree- 
ments are not effective, the President 
may establish ceilings on “the price, ren- 
tal, commission, margin, rate, fee, charge, 
or allowance paid or received on the sale 
or delivery, or the purchase or receipt 

. of any material or service.”” When- 
ever such a ceiling is established, the 
President must, at the same time, “sta- 
bilize wages, salaries, and other forms 
of compensation.” Ceilings with accom- 
panying wage stabilization may be im- 
posed upon individual materials and 
services or upon goods and services gen- 
erally. 

Action may be taken at the President’s 
discretion whenever he finds (1) that 
the price of a material or service has 
risen or threatens to rise “unreasonably” 
above the price prevailing during the 
period May 24-June 24, 1950, (2) that 
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Pneumatic conveying of cottonseeds, 


small pipe systems and over long lines 
requires: 


Velocity — to maintain the 
flow... 

Pressure — to overcome re- 
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Lower Power cost — for 
economy... 
Insist on R-C Rotary Positive Blow- 

ers—they deliver at the pressure you 

need— 


the volume of air you need—at 
very low power cost. 
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The product of almost a century of 
blower building experience, R-C Blow- 
ers are simply designed and sturdily 
built with no small moving parts. This 
assures years of continuous service and 
virtual elimination of maintenance. 

If you plan extensions, need replace- 
ments or are installing new conveying 
| systems, insist on R-C Blowers with 


lifetime VPL. Send for Bulletin 21-B-37 
or tell us your requirements. 
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such price increase will materially affect 
the cost of living or the national defense, 
(3) that the imposition of such a ceiling 
is necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of the act, (4) it is practicable and feasi- 
ble to impose such a ceiling, and (5) 
that such a ceiling will be generally fair 
and equitable to buyers and sellers of 
the commodity or service and to buyers 
and sellers of competitive commodities 
and services. 

In the stabilization of wages and sal- 
aries, the President is authorized to pro- 
hibit increases that would require an in- 
crease in a price ceiling or that would 
cause hardships or inequities to sellers 
operating under a price ceiling. However, 
no wage or salary may be “stabilized” 
below the level prevailing during the 
May 24-June 24 period. 

In establishing price ceilings, the Pres- 
ident is directed to give “due considera- 
tion” to the levels prevailing during the 
May 24-June 24 period. Such ceilings 
would apply “regardless of any obliga- 
tion heretofore or hereafter incurred,” 
but the President is directed to make “ap- 
propriate provision to prevent hardships 
and inequities to sellers who have a bona 
fide contract in effect on the date of issu- 
ance (of the ceiling) for future delivery 
of materials in which seasonal demands 
or normal business practices require con- 
tracts for future delivery.” 

No ceiling may be established for an 
agricultural commodity below the high- 
est of the following: (1) the parity price 
of the commodity, (2) the highest price 
received by producers during the May 
24-June 24 period, or (3) in the case of 
commodities not generally marketed dur- 
ing the May 24-June 24 period, the high- 
est price prevailing in the most recent 
representative marketing period prior to 
that date. No ceiling may be established 
for any commodity processed or manu- 
factured in whole or major part from an 
agricultural commodity which would re- 
sult in a price to producers below the 
highest price specified above. The act 
provides that, in establishing ceilings on 
products resulting from the processing 
of agricultural commodities, “a generally 
fair and equitable margin shall be al- 
lowed for such processing.” Extensive 
provisions are made for protesting any 
regulation or price ceiling issued under 
the act. 

The act contains a broad and vague 
provision regarding the settlement of 
labor disputes. Under it, the President 
may initiate voluntary conferences be- 
tween management, labor, and govern- 
ment representatives and may “take such 
action as may be agreed upon in any 
such conference,” limited, however, by 
the Wage-Hour and the Taft-Hartley 
Acts. 

Other sections of the act provide for 
the control of credit available on real 
estate and consumer purchases, exemp- 
tions from anti-trust laws under certain 
conditions, special consideration for small 
business, and a Senate-House “watch- 
dog” committee to review the operation 
of the act. The provisions dealing with 
price and wage controls, labor disputes 
and credit control expire June 30, 1951 
but, under strong administration pres- 
sure, the expiration date for sections 
dealing with priorities and allocations, 
requisitions, and expansion of production 
was set at June 30, 1952. 

The act, in effect, gives the President 
blanket authority to control all phases 
of the domestic economy. It confers 
greater power than has ever before been 
given to a chief executive. While Con- 
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gress attempted to impose certain limita. 
tions upon the President’s authority, 
such limitations are so general and vague 
in language that they can be interpreted 
iaraely as the executive department sees 


Soybean Inspections Show 
Little Change in July 


Inspected receipts of soybeans showed 
little change in July but were about aver- 
age, according to reports to USDA. In- 
spections totaled 3,086 cars compared 
with 3,634 cars in June and 2,782 cars 
the July average for the 10 years 1940- 
49. Inspected receipts for October through 
July were 94,544 cars compared with 
99,856 cars for the same month last sea- 
son. 

The quality of soybeans marketed in 
July was about the same as for the pre- 
ceding month, 73 percent grading No, 2 
or better compared with 74 percent in 
June and 70 percent the July 10-year 
average. 

Inspections of soybeans in July in- 
cluded the equivalent of 419 cars in- 
spected as cargo lots and truck receipts 
equal to about 103 cars. 


Cotton Failure Is Blamed 


For “Disaster Area” 


Almost complete failure of the 1950 
cotton crop in seven North Texas coun- 
ties is the reason given by the Farm 
Home Administration for declaring the 
area, including Fannin, Grayson, Collin, 
Rains, Kaufman and Rockwall Counties, 
a disaster area and making loans avail- 
able to farmers there next year to pro- 
duce their crops. 

Excessive rains and insects, including 
fleahopper, boll weevil, bollworm and 
leafworm, have reduced the cotton crop 
in these counties so much that many 
farmers will not put a sack in the fields, 
FHA officials said. 


New Machine for Opening 


Bales Is Developed 


A machine of new design for opening 
and fluffing baled cotton to make it clean 
easier and spin better has been developed 
in New Orleans by USDA scientists. 

The machine should prove of special 
value in preparing mechanically harvest- 
ed cotton for the first step of cotton 
processing. In this step—opening the 
tightly packed cotton bales—the fibers 
are put into a loose, fluffy condition for 
cleaning and blending. The new machine 
rapidly opens baled cotton to a loose 
fluffy condition, similar to that of cotton 
lint right after ginning and _ before 
baling. The machine has unusually high 
production rate for its size, and so helps 
save space in crowded mill rooms. 


Wells Is North Carolina 
Plant Pathologist 


J. C. Wells has been named plant 
pathologist for the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Raleigh. A 
native of Tifton County, Ga., Wells will 
specialize in diseases of peanuts and 
cereal and forage crops. 


e First records of the soybean 
date back to the reign of the Chinese 
emperor Sheng Nung in 2838 B. C. 
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RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
= your firm name and address in count. Mini- 

mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash is—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 








FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt viriven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 

care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
“a Dallas 1, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One Bauer 36” attrition mill, Style 
165, excellent condition. One five high 72” French 
eooker, good condition. One Reitz disintegrator 
18”, 60 h.p. motor. One Reitz disintegrator 12” 
(brand new) 30 h.p. motor. Five Bauer peanut 
butter mills, 744 h.p. motors.—Sessions Oil Mills, 
Box 352, Enterprise, Ala. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


HEADQUARTERS for good, late model used 
and reconditioned cotton gin machinery, engi- 
neered to meet your particular conditions. We us- 
ually have in stock and available Mitchell and 
other makes of extracting feeders, overhead bur 
machines, gins, lint flues, distributors, hydraulic 
presses, etc., at reasonable prices. Also, gas and 
tiesel engines, electric motors and auxiliary 
equipment. Our long experience enables us to 
render you valuable assistance in selecting suit- 
able equipment for your needs.— Strickland 
& Co., 183A Hackberry St., Tel. "29-8141, Waco, 
Texas. 








FOR SALE—Good well located Texas cotton gins, 
both in Rio Grande Valley and irrigated area of 


West Texas. If they are good, I have a good price: 


on them. I can save you money. See, call or write 
—M. M. Phillips, P. O. Box No. 1288, phone 3-1171 
or 38-3914, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE — Murray up packing steel bound 
press. Complete, in good condition.—New Model 
Gin, Covington, Tenn. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Pulleys in Stock 
All Sizes 
V-Belts &. Sheaves 


New and ee... guaranteed cotton 
gin motors in stock for elenediate delivery. 
300 hp. 3 /60/2300/600 rpm, slip ring 

pend oy hp. 3/e0/ade 1680 rams « ring 





|/720 -_ + yt cage 


125 hp. 3/60/2200 900 Tpr rpm. cuulevel cage 
125 = pope /900 rpm. slip ring 
100 hp. 8/60/2200 


Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 
ratings in stock. 

Call on us—day or night—anywhere. 
Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 
your metors. 


P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE — One Thermo-cleaner, one Cameron 
steel tramper, one Murray tramper.—Bill Smith, 
Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Continental gin located in town 
of Morton, Texas (60 miles west of Lubbock). 
All brand new electric power, ready to operate. 
Also five blocks of land in town, four cotton 
warehouses, three of them sprinkler protected. 
Capacity of three sprinklered warehouses—5,000 
bales. Warehouses netted $16,000 last year. Only 
bonded warehouses in county. The gin handled 
4500 bales last year, made between $40,000 and 
$50,000 net. Much of the land is irrigated around 
this gin and oil all around town makes land 
valuable. Will take $80,000 for entire setup. 
$10,000 down and $5,000 every six months at 
5% interest. Reason for selling—have extensive 
property elsewhere and cannot look after both 
enterprises.—Address inquiries to H. E. Tolliver, 
Box 307, Morton, Texas. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS — For prompt shipment 
from Waco stock: One 14’ Hardwicke-Etter all 
steel bur extractor, used very little, $1,500. Com- 
plete with return conveyor, $1,750. One 52” Mur- 
ray all steel “Fan Type” straight line cleaner, 
$650. One 5-cylinder all steel Hardwicke-Etter 50” 
incline cleaner, $500. One 52” Murray, late model, 
all steel, “VS” B. B. dropper like new, $390. One 
52” Murray steel type “MS” revolving drum drop- 
per, with counter-shaft drive, rebuilt, $250. One 
late model Hardwicke-Etter double hopper seed 
scale, $375. One 9” about 16’ steel rotor-lift, used 
with scale, $290. One direct connected motor-fan 
unit, on factory steel base, 45” Hardwicke-Etter 
cast iron fan, 10-blades with flexible coupling and 
25 h.p. 220 volt, 1800 r.p.m. motor and starter, 
like new, $475. One 40” Hardwicke-Etter cast iron 
unloading fan, good order, $190. One 40” Contin- 
ental multi-blade fan, excellent, $150. One 30” 
ABC bur fan, $90. New Phelps fans in stock at all 
times. One Rebuilt Beaumier hydraulic pump, 
guaranteed order, $250. Late type hydraulic ram 
and casing, $250. One complete Hardwicke-Etter 
cotton house unloading system, metal valves, pipe, 
etc.. for 24 bins. Many other items too numerous 
to list. If you want good, servicable machinery at 
reasonable prices, contact us.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 














nation-wide radio “roll call” of nine 
major industries over American Broad- 
casting Company stations. 


Comer spoke for the textile industry 
on a program presented as a_ public 
service by the Industrial Mobilization 
Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers to give the American 
people up-to-the-minute information on 
production and supplies for both civilian 
and military needs. 

He pointed out that it has become an 
axiom among military men that cotton 
ranks second only to steel as a wartime 
necessity. “During World War II, the 
industry not only supplied the manifold 
requirements of our own armed services, 
but helped to equip the fighting men of 
the allied powers,” he explained. “At 
the same time it also supplied the civilian 
population with enough goods. 

“Already mills are speeding up de- 
liveries to the military forces. In World 
War II, despite the scarcity of help and 
shortages of many essential materials, 
the textile industry pushed production 
up to the all-time peak of more than 12 
billion yards a year. The cotton industry 
possesses the same skill, energy and 
ability to adapt itself to swiftly-chang- 
ing conditions that it manifested in the 
years 1941 to 1945 and has even greater 
capacity than in 1940.” 


New Product: 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Man presently calling on elevators 
and gins to carry our complete line of scale 
tickets in addition to present line. Profitable side 
line sold to every operator of truck scales. Write 
giving present connection and territory covered. 
Write—D. L. Mains Co., CG, Box 468, Quincy, III. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin City 
engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Rerry. Fort Worth. Texas. 








ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings. 
—Marvin R Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615_ 





ELECTRIC MOTORS —In Waco stock: One 60 
h.p. slip ring, 2300 volts, 865 r.p.m., with controls. 
One 20 h.p. slip ring, 2300 volts, 1150 r.p.m. with 
controls. One 15 h.p. squirrel cage, 220 volts, 1800 
r.p.m., with GE CR-1034 starting compensator. 
One 50 h.p. GE, 220 volts, 1200 r.p.m. with base, 
less starter, $600. Also, new and reconditioned 
motors in a large range of sizes, available for 
prompt shipment from Texas stocks. — B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2- 8141, 
aco, Texas. 


No Clothing Shortage 
In Sight Now 


With cotton and synthetic-fiber tex- 
tile production far ahead of last year’s 
production, there will be plenty of men’s 
and women’s clothing available in the 
coming months, Donald Comer, chair- 
man of the board of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., reported recently in a 
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FIRE-FIGHTING FOG NOZZLE 


A new type of 3-way fog nozzle the 
manufacturer says will extinguish oil, 
electrical, paint, and many other types 
of fires with the least possible water has 
just been announced by Bete Fog Nozzle, 
Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 

Known as the Bete G-5 Fire Nozzle, 
the new unit can be changed from full 
fog to straight stream to complete shut- 
off by a turn of the handle. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
Bete G-5 Fire Nozzle produces more fog 
at lower pressures, yet is self-cleaning 
and practically non-clogging because of 
a patented spiral tip and unique movable 
core. 

The unit gives a full cone spray pat- 
tern with an inner spray cone that pro- 
vides safety for the operator as it elim- 
inates air pockets and drives the fire 
away. The outer cone gives coverage and 
a fine fog to extinguish the fire quickly 
with a minimum of water. 

The new Bete G-5 nozzle can be oper- 
ated on any pressure from 30 to 150 
pounds—using at 100 pounds about eight 
gpm for fog and 10 gpm for straight 
stream. It is regularly furnished with 
a standard “garden hose” thread, and is 
made of polished stainless steel and 
chromeplated brass. 

List price of the Bete G-5 Fire Nozzle 
is $16.50 each, f.o.b. Greenfield, Mass. 


e Food supplies for citizens in 
the U.S. are considered adequate. Don’t 
hoard. 
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Careless Smokers Are 


Dangerous Enemies 
To Cotton 


Careless smokers are among the most 
dangerous enemies of cotton, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council said this week as 
it intensified its campaign to prevent 
cotton fires during the current season. 

In emphasizing the slogan, “Don’t 
Smoke Near Cotton,” the Council warned 
that cotton is highly inflammable and a 
tiny bit of smoldering tobacco or the 
flame from a carelessly discarded burn- 
ing match is sufficient to start a costly 

re. 

Enforcement of the “No Smoking” 
rule is just as important in the field, at 
the weighing shed or where seed cotton 


is being loaded, as it is at the gin, com- 
press, warehouse or shipping platform, 
the Council reminded. 

A number of fires, both in seed cotton 
and bales of lint, originate each year 
from lighted cigarettes, cigars or burn- 
ing tobacco getting into loads on the 
highway during transit. Smoking at the 
gin yard, near vehicles laden with seed 
cotton awaiting ginning, also often is 
responsible for fires. 

Noting that ordinary wooden “kitch- 
en” matches in seed cotton may start a 
fire when they strike metal parts during 
ginning, the Council pointed out that a 
number of ginners are distributing safe- 
ty matches to their customers and warn- 
ing persons harvesting cotton not to 
carry any other type. 

The Council has distributed posters, 
“No Smoking” signs and other literature 
to gins, warehouses and other concerns 
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STATIFIER 


Moisture Restoration Conditions 
Over-Dried or “Drouthy” Cotton 





RESTORES PART OF THE MOISTURE REMOVED BY THE 
DRYING SYSTEM. IMPROVES SAMPLE. HELPS STAPLE. 
SPEEDS PRESSING. BOTH GINS AND GROWERS PROFIT. 


We sell a reasonably priced, partially assembled, one package 
outfit that has been installed in two hours by gin crews. Is 
giving profitable service from the Carolinas to California. 


Our Bucolene is now sold in one gallon glass jugs— 
packed in one gallon and four gallon strong cartons. 


Write for “REPORTS from GINNERS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Originators of STATIFIER* Moisture Restoration—11 years experience 
restoring moisture to dry cotton in gins. 


Lubbock, Texas 
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all over the Cotton Belt, and is urging 
cotton producers to cooperate in the fire 
prevention campaign by warning pick- 
ers not to smoke near cotton. 


Ohlendorf Is Named 


“Citizen of Year” 


Harold F. Ohlendorf, Osceola, Ark., 
ginner, planter and civic leader, has 
been named 1950 “Citizen of the Year” 
by the Osceola Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he has just been elected president. 

Ohlendorf received his new title be- 
cause of his “untiring interest and ef- 
forts to stimulate activities for the bet- 
terment of the community.” “He has 
invested funds in the growth of Osceola 
and has given unstintingly of his time 
to further the city’s growth,” pointed out 
Faber A. White, chairman of the com- 
mittee making the selection. 

Besides the Ohlendorf Gin at Grider, 
Ark., Ohlendorf operates large farm en- 
terprises and the Ohlendorf Milling Co. 
there, is vice-president of the Mississippi 
County Bank and an official and director 
in various other business enterprises, 
including radio, oil, canning and oil mili- 
ing. He is serving a two-year term as 
president of the Mississippi County Farm 
Bureau, which has expanded under his 
leadership to become the largest county 
organization in Arkansas. He is also 
active in many civic organizations. 


Farmers Should Stock 


Fertilizer at Once 


Will farmers have all the fertilizer 
they need for fall and spring plantings? 

Not unless they store it on their farms 
at once. 

That is the word which comes from 
The National Fertilizer Association in 
Washington. 

Although the industry is fully equip- 
ped to meet everyone’s requirements, Dr. 
Russell Coleman, the organization’s pres- 
ident, says that some farmers may be 
disappointed. Industry supplies now on 
hand must move steadily from the plants 
to the farm, he explaihs, so as to allow 
space for additional fertilizer to be pro- 
duced and processed. 

“Never has the industry been in a bet- 
ter position to provide farmers with all 
the fertilizer they require,’ says Dr. 
Coleman, “but never has the anticipated 
demand appeared so heavy.” 

These factors affect the outlook: (1) 
fertilizer use has steadily soared for the 
past 11 years; (2) the government has 
announced that it will support the 1951 
wheat crop at 90 percent of parity; (3) 
it is expected that the government will 
also hold supports up to the full 90 per- 
cent of parity for cotton, corn, tobacco, 
rice and peanuts. 


Vaughan Is Renamed Texas 
Delegate to Council 


Reappointment of S. J. Vaughan, Jr., 
Hillsboro, Texas, as the third delegate 
member of the National Cotton Council 
representing crusher interests in Texas 
has been announced by Jack Whetstone, 
secretary, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. 

Other crusher delegate members of 
the Council are Hugo G. Schmitt, Seguin, 
and George A. Simmons, Lubbock. 
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The South Re-discovers Cotton 


(Continued from Page 23) 


sequent pages listed entire program, 
community by community. 

Another letter, listing County Cotton 
Week committees, setting forth the pur- 
pose of the celebration, participants, etc., 
and asking cooperation, previously had 
been sent by the Farm Bureau president 
to civic, professional and business lead- 
ers of the county. 

Thus was established the framework 
for the successful presentation which 
followed. Through all this planning and 
activity both Mr. Ohlendorf and National 
Cotton Council Field Representative 
Ealon Mabry were kept well informed 
but the bulk of the work was carried on 
by local committees. 

That’s how Mississippi County, Ar- 
kansas, put over its Cotton Week. Its 
success, the appreciation of the program 
on the part of those who worked in it, 
and the new found confidence inspired 
in cotton by those to whom it meant most, 
encouraged the National Cotton Council 
in its Beltwide grassroots program to 
“sell cotton to cotton people.” It pro- 
vided valuable guidance for cotton weeks 
which followed in various parts of the 
Cotton Belt—Cleveland and Gaston Coun- 
ties in North Carolina; Marlboro in 
South Carolina; Crisp in Georgia; Le- 
flore and Pontotoc in Mississippi; Jef- 
ferson in Arkansas; the Rio Grande 
Valley (Willacy, Cameron and Hildago 
Counties, Texas) ; Madison in Tennessee; 
and Franklin Parish, Louisiana. 

The same general plan, including the 


use of the Cotton Council “blueprint” 
kits, was followed in special cotton weeks 
conducted in these areas, although ac- 
tivities were varied frequently to con- 
form with local conditions. 

Very similar to the Mississippi County 
Cotton Week, only on a _ three-county 
scale, was the intensive celebration in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, led by 
the Valley Farm Bureau and the Valley 
Chamber of Commerce. Farmers, cotton 
industry and civic leaders, merchants 
and others joined in a week-long pro- 
gram to emphasize cotton’s value to this 
fabulous area. Special editions of news- 
papers, packed with cotton advertising, 
publicized the event in picture and story. 
Radio stations joined in with special pro- 
grams and spot announcements. Audience 
after audience heard the cotton quality 
talk. The support of merchants was en- 
thusiastic as evidenced in numerous out- 
standing window displays. 

In Leflore County, Mississippi, the 
Delta Council sponsored the event with 
the cooperation of the county Farm Bu- 
reau, county and home agricultural 
agents and vocational agriculture, Green- 
wood Chamber of Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. All farm groups, 
women’s clubs, civic organizations and 
23 retail merchants actively supported 
the program. Newspapers and radio sta- 
tions joined in whole-heartedly. Distinc- 
tive points were a day-by-day series of 
one-column illustrated features in local 
newspapers, each pointing out one out- 
standing characteristic of cotton, a large 
volume of cotton advertising on the part 
of local merchants, and the insertion in 





& Gin It Better in 50 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because... 


“It gives practical steps 
that any ginner can understand 
and follow for all varieties and 
harvestings of upland cottons 
with different ginning machin- 
ery set ups. The farmer’s coop- 
eration with it through his 7- 
point program will assure qual- 
ity cotton for all needs.” 


—CHARLES A. BENNETT, 
In Charge, Cotton Ginning 
Investigations, U. S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory, Stone- 
ville, Miss. 











laundry bundles of leaflets promoting 
cotton freshness. 

Added features in the presentation in 
Pontotoc, a Mississippi hill county, were 
“Insect Control Day,” in which cotton 
insect control demonstrations were pre- 
sented, and “Implement Day,” when farm 
machinery was displayed in the court 
square of Pontotoc, the county seat. 

Sales promotional efforts on the parts 
of various merchants were the outstand- 
ing aspects of cotton weeks in Jefferson 
County, Arkansas, and Franklin Parish, 
Louisiana. In Crisp County, Georgia, two 
innovations were radio cotton quiz pro- 
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Save TIME on breaking 
down filter presses at the 
end of each cycle by 
using Valley Economy fil- 
ter paper. Protects cloth, 
releases cake instantly. 
In press-width rolls. Use 
on any type filter press. 
Order Valley chain-weave 


filter cloth at the same time. 


FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
FRESNO 17, CALIFORNIA 
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grams and presentation of cotton movies 
before various groups. Cotton Week cele- 
brants in Cleveland’ County, North Caro- 
lina, viewed the Textile Information 
Service’s elaborate photographic exhibit, 
showing textile workers at home and at 
play. At Jackson, Tenn., during Madison 
County Cotton Week, a display of “Proc- 
esses in Spinning,” sponsored by the 
nearby Bemis Cotton Mill, emphasized 
importance of this cotton industry ac- 
tivity to the area. In Marlboro County, 
South Carolina, all service clubs in the 
county held a joint cotton meeting. Each 
club member was asked to bring a farm- 
er guest and all were requested to wear 
cotton clothing. 

Although special cotton weeks, such as 
have been outlined, have not been pre- 
sented in Alabama, two events in the 
state, one in the spring and the other in 
the fall, direct the attention of every 
county in the state to cotton’s vital role. 

In the spring the Alabama Extension 
Service designates a special “Cotton 
Week” during which each county in the 
state is urged to pay tribute to cotton. 
In addition to soliciting the support of 
each newspaper in Alabama, the Exten- 
sion Service provides without charge a 
voluminous cotton publicity kit, full of 
news stories and pictures, containing 
facts and figures on the cotton industry 
in the state and nationally. Each paper 
also is urged to get out a special edition 
during Cotton Week which comes at a 
time when cotton advertising is a “nat- 
ural” for local merchants. Some 45 Ala- 
bama papers cooperated in the program 
last year and a number more indicated 
they will be prepared to tie in with the 
celebration during the coming year. 

In the fall the state Maid of Cotton 
contests, sponsored by the Alabama Farm 
Bureau and the Extension Service, in 
cooperation with each cotton interest or- 
ganization, the Alabama Press Associa- 
tion and the State Fair Authority, again 
pose cotton in the spotlight. A cotton 
educational program is carried on in 
conjunction with the county Maid of 
Cotton contests which are held in the 


Soybean Association Re-elects Evans President 


JOHN W. EVANS, center, Montevideo, Minn., was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association at the 30th annual convention held in Springfield, IIl., Aug. 
28, 29, 30 with convention headquarters at the Hotel Leland. George M. Strayer, left, 
Hudson, Iowa, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, and Chester Biddle, Remington, 


Ind., was named vice-president. 





majority of the state’s 67 counties and 
12 colleges. Style shows and other special 
events are held in conjunction with the 
college contests. Finalists come to Birm- 
ingham where they are entertained and 
a winner and alternate are selected to 
compete in the finals of the national Maid 
of Cotton contest in Memphis. 


Those are the highlights of special 








Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging, cut of bales, above, is actual 
photograph of same before cutting sample holes. 

Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven 
cotton, Burlap, or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air, 
and looks better than either after sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably 


better for the purpose. 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Ino. 8S. King & Co. 
Sales Agents 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Manufacturers and Importers 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


C. P. (Charlie) Guthrie 
Sales Agent 
Dallas, Texas 
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cotton weeks in 13 widely scattered coun- 
ties from Carolina to Texas and of state- 
wide activity in Alabama. All have con- 
tributed invaluably to the program to 
sell cotton to cotton’s people—to develop 
new appreciation for a resource that in 
too many cases has been accepted as a 
matter of fact. This is a job that looms 
ever more important in the light of world 
conditions. Cotton again has stepped out 
of the role of a dependable peacetime 
commodity to a strategic and vital mate- 
rial in the prosecution ‘of war. To fulfill 
its destiny, it will need more than ever 
the support and confidence of the people 
who knew it best. 

The unity, leadership, aggressiveness 
and civic spirit displayed by farm, cotton 
industry and civic leaders in carrying 
forward programs for cotton inspires 
us in our belief that cotton and American 
agriculture will achieve full recognition 
of their unmatched contribution in war 
and peace. 


CCC Sales of 1948 Cotton 


Pass Two Million Bales 


USDA has announced that CCC sold 
222,981 bales of 1948-crop pooled cotton 
under offers opened on July 31 and Aug. 
29, 1950. The 1948-crop cotton was pooled 
for the account of producers on Aug. 1, 
1949, 

To date, 2,334,071 bales of 1948-crop 
pooled cotton have been sold. 


e About 90 percent of the na- 
tion’s grain will be harvested with com- 
bines this year. There are about 60 per- 
cent more combines in grain fields this 
year than there were five years ago. 
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J.8. Cotton Quality Report: 


Ginnings Through Aug. 31 Show 
Higher Quality, Longer Staple 


Upland cotton ginned in the U.S. prior to Sept. 1, 1950 aver- 
aged higher in grade and longer in staple than that ginned to 
the same date last year, according to USDA. The weather was 
favorable for harvesting in south Texas, where the bulk of 
the early crop is produced. ; : 

Early ginning this year compared with a year earlier con- 
tained 39 percent more Good Middling and Strict Middling 
despite this year’s much smaller crop. Also the proportions of 
1-1/16” and 1-3/32” were up sharply from a year earlier. Pro- 
portion of cotton reduced in grade because of rough prepara- 
tion was extremely small and less than three percent of the 
cotton ginned to the end of August was untenderable in qual- 
ity. 

Volume of cotton ginned prior to Sept. 1 was about 31 per- 
cent smaller than a year earlier and was equivalent to about 
nine percent of the indicated production. A year ago ginnings 
were equivalent to eight percent of the total crop. 

Grade Index Up 

The grade index of cotton ginned prior to Sept. 1, 1950 was 
100. (Middling White equals 100). This is the highest grade 
index for this period in over 10 years and compares with 98 
a year earlier and 99.8 two years ago. This index for ginnings 
prior to Sept. 1 during the past five seasons (1945-49) averaged 
98.4. Ginnings this season compared with a year earlier con- 
tained larger proportions of Middling and higher grades, and 
much smaller proportions of lower grade cotton. The propor- 
tion of Strict Low Middling in this season’s early ginnings was 
11 percent against 26 percent a year earlier. 

Strict Middling and higher (White and Extra White) com- 
prised about 22 of ginnings to Sept. 1 this season compared 
with only 11 percent in the same period last season. Early 
ginnings of these grades totaled 188,000 bales against 135,000 
bales a year earlier. Increased proportions of these higher 
grades are attributable mostly to favorable harvesting weather 
in the southern section of Texas and to the much smaller vol- 
ume of cotton handled per gin. The proportion of Strict Mid- 
dling in ginnings durings the latter half of August was about 
59 percent larger than in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 

Middling (White and Extra White) accounted for 65 per- 
cent of all cotton ginned to the end of August this season 
compared with 55 percent a year earlier. These grades com- 
prised a smaller proportion of ginnings in the latter half of 
August than in the first half of the month. About 564,000 bales 
of Middling were ginned to Sept. 1 this year against 690,000 
bales to the same date a year ago. 

Strict Low Middling (White and Extra White) constituted 
11 percent of early season ginnings this year compared with 26 
percent a year earlier. Ginnings of these grades totaled 94,000 
bales prior to Sept. 1 this season against 327,000 a year ago. 
In the latter half of August these grades represented about 
17 percent of all cotton ginned in the period compared with 
nearly 32 percent in the same period last season. 

Low Middling and lower (White and Extra White) ac- 
counted for only one percent of ginnings to Sept. 1 this season 
against five percent in the corresponding period last season. 
Ginnings through August contained about 9,000 bales of these 
lower grades compared with 63,000 a year ago. 

Colored cottons in ginnings to the end of August totaled 
8,000 bales against 33,000 in the same period a year ago. Gin- 
nings of these colored grades represented slightly less than one 
percent of the total compared with a little over two percent a 
year earlier. 


Rough Preparation Down 


Only 2.5 percent of the cotton ginned to Sept. 1 this season 
was reduced in grade because of rough preparation. A year 
earlier about six percent of ginnings was reduced in grade for 
this cause. This season’s small proportion of reductions is 
largely a reflection of good harvesting weather in south Texas, 
careful picking of mature cotton in the field and proper han- 
dling at the gin. 


Longer Average Staple 


Upland cotton ginned to the end of August this season aver- 
aged 33.3 thirty-seconds inches in length. This is the longest 


| 





average for this period on record and compares with an average | 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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FILTERS 
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where OIL MUST BE CLEAN 





These efficient, versatile filters adapt 


readily to all installation needs, give 


more filtering area in same space 


than like size circular units. Both 


sump and line types operate at full 
efficiency in any position and can be 


installed at the angle most conven- 


ient for your machine. Either type 
may be disassembled, cleaned and 
reassembled in minutes. Removing 


a single handnut releases the line 
model housing for quick cleaning 
without disturbing pipe fittings. 


Typical Line 
Installation 





Adaptable to your needs in every 
way. Marvel Synclinal Filters may 
be had with wire mesh sizes from 
coarse 30 to fine 200. Individual ca- 
pacities are from 5 to 50 g.p.m., and 
greater capacities are obtainable by 
multiple installaticns. 


For efficient fi'tration of liquids in 
all HYDRAULIC or LOW PRES- 
SURE circulating systems Marvel 


has your answer. Write for catalogs 


104 and 202. 
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By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e No 1951 Cetton Controls — Although 
an official announcement probably will 
be delayed until after the first of the 
year, you now can be virtually certain 
that there will be no cotton production 
or marketing controls in 1951. Develop- 
ments in the past few days confirm ex- 
clusive reports published here a month 
ago. 

There is only the barest possibility 
that the Senate Agriculture Committee 
will attempt to revive the Pace bill to 
amend allotment provisions in the pres- 
ent law and make marketing quotas man- 
datory for the next two years. It pigeon- 
holed the bill last week by a decisive 
seven to two vote. 

Agriculture Department cotton offi- 
cials, bitterly disappointed by the failure 
to amend the law, say that there isn’t 
much likelihood that the present crop 
will turn out to be large enough to make 
a marketing quota proclamation for 1951 
legal under the present law requiring 
that supplies exceed demand by at least 
30 percent. 

The 1950-51 supply of cotton looks to 
be about 16.5 million bales, including a 
carryover of about 6.7 million bales. Do- 
mestic demand for the current year is 
figured at close to nine million bales, 
with export demand of at least five mil- 
lion bales. Actual exports, however, de- 
pend upon how much the government is 
willing to permit. 


ow Washington Bureau 





BAILEY RICHTER 


-e Big Cotton Acreage Expected in 1951 
—How much cotton will be grown next 
year? Officials here won’t even hazard 
an off-the-record guess. Most of them, 
however, think the acreage will top the 
27 million acres planted in 1949. A few 
think it might go as high as 30 million 
acres. 

The Agriculture Department will rely 
upon goals to keep acreage within “rea- 
sonable limits,” but no one here thinks 
that goals without enforcement teeth will 
have much effect in holding down acre- 
age. We think goals will be between 25 
and 26 million acres, but that right now 
can be no more than a guess based on 
probable supply and demand for cotton. 

Western states which led the move to 
block the restrictive Pace bill in order 
to leave the way open for expanded 
plantings are not likely to add more than 
a million acres to their 1950 plantings. 
Prevailing opinion is that the increase 
will be less than that, if Texas is ex- 
cluded from the list of Western states. 

The present cotton law prohibits the 
use of acreage allotments unless market- 
ing quotas also are in effect. A 1951 
earryover of 1950 and earlier cotton 
amounting to at least four million bales 
would be necessary to make a quota 
proclamation legal. Present indications 
are that the carryover will be in the 
neighborhood of three million bales. 


Cotton prices must be supported at 





its plants are located. 





OUT OF THE SOUTH... > 
TO ALL AMERICA! 


Day after day, a constant stream of vegetable oils 
comes from producers throughout the South to be 
processed at southern Procter & Gamble plants. Tre- 
mendous quantities of these oils go into the making 
of Crisco, Fluffo Shortening, Fluffo Salad Oil and Flakewhite Shortening. 
The processing done at these plants benefits countless people through- 
out the South. The users of our products made from south-produced 
oils . . . the many southern firms that supply P&G with services 
and materials...the P&G workers themselves. In addition, the money 
P&G spends on payrolls and taxes benefits every community where 


So, out of the South—to all America—go Procter & Gamble products 
which are helping to build a better, more prosperous future for all. 


.. . PROCTER & GAMBLE 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 
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not less than 80 percent of parity, unless 
quotas are proclaimed and rejected by 
growers, next year. If quotas are voted 
on and rejected no supports will be avail. 
able. The new farm law in effect this 
year permits the drop in supports from 
90 to 80 percent of the modernized parity 
formula. 


e Export Licenses Are Revived — The 
Agriculture Department still has an out- 
side chance of maneuvering the cotton 
supply into a position where a quota 
proclamation would be legal. That chance 
is that the Commerce Department will 
drastically cut exports. We doubt, how- 
ever, that the reduction is intended for 
that purpose. 

Revival of the export licensing provi- 
sion by the Commerce Department was 
made at the request of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Brannan in a move to prevent 
the “excessive escape” of cotton from this 
country. Although Commerce will pass 
on export applications, the amount ship- 
ped will be determined by Agriculture, 

How much cotton will be exported? 
Again, only a guess is possible at this 
time. Officials with whom we have talked 
think permits will be issued for up to 
four and one-half million bales, about a 
million bales less than during the past 
season. War developments, however, 
could move that figure up or down. 

Officials point out that although Euro- 
pean stocks of cotton already are large, 
the war scare has increased demand from 
mills anxious to build as large stocks as 
possible just in case shipping is dis- 
rupted later. They think Europe and 
others would take six million bales this 
year, if both the dollars and the cotton 
were available. 

Another reason for the export licensing 
is the fact that world supplies of cotton 
are shrinking. Production this year is 
estimated at 27 million bales, against a 
probable demand for close to 30 million. 
Reserves of 16 million bales, however, 
are good insurance against a_ severe 
shortage. 


e Cottonseed Supports Not Expected to 
Be Used—The Agriculture Department 
has no expectation that the cottonseed 
price support program announced last 
week will be used this year. Market 
prices are expected to remain well above 
the support level. 

Inside reason why CCC _ suddenly 
changed its mind and decided to announce 
cottonseed supports was the desire to 
provide a “support balance” between cot- 
tonseed and soybeans. Earlier, CCC had 
feared that a cottonseed support an- 
nouncement might have a depressing ef- 
fect on prices. 

Price support loans on cottonseed at 
$51 a ton are about in line with soybean 
supports announced simultaneously at 
$2.06 a bushel. The soybean support is 
at 80 percent of the Sept. 1 parity and 
five cents a bushel under last year. 

Cottonseed in areas where a purchase 
program might be necessary would be 
bought at $47 a ton. So certain, however, 
is the Department that a cottonseed sup- 
port program will not be needed, that it 
announced no details of a support pro- 
gram, 


e Freight Car Shortage Is Severe—The 
threat of a severe shortage of freight 
cars is much greater than has been re- 
vealed by official reports. Agriculture 
Department officials who have conferred 
with ICC are genuinely alarmed. They 
describe the outlook as “critical.” 
Confidential reports given him by ICC 
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a Gin It Better in 90 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because .. . 


“It is based on a statement 
of facts. We all recognize these 
facts, but it occurs to me that 
one of the basic weak spots in 
the effort to carry out the pro- 
gram is the lack of experienced 
operators in modernized gins. 
Unfortunately, very few young 
men now care to learn to op- 
erate a cotton gin, due, no doubt, 
to the fact that it is a seasonal 
occupation and a rather short 
season at that, so the picture is 
not too bright from an opera- 
tional standpoint.” 

—C. B. YOUNG, Vice-Presi- 
dent Louisiana - Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners Association, 
Inc. 











prompted Secretary Brannan to appeal 
to shippers of farm products to “load 
and unload box cars promptly and to fill 
them to maximum capacity.” 

The ICC told Brannan that a “critical 
shortage of freight cars” faces the coun- 
try. It estimated the shortage at a daily 
average of more than 20,000 cars. There 
now are 45,000 fewer freight cars avail- 
able for service than there were a year 
ago, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has reported. 


e Controls on Agriculture Appear Re- 
mote — Despite general economic belt- 
tightening called for by President Tru- 
man, agricultural controls are unlikely 
in the near future. Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials say they do not anticipate 
use of any of the powers this year. 

Principal powers granted the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are to allocate sup- 
plies of food and farm production facili- 
ties, including machinery, gasoline, tires 
and fertilizer. No shortage of any of 
those is expected to show up in the next 
few months. ; 

Official thinking now is that if sup- 
plies of any of the production facilities 
should fall below demand, allocations 
would be at the distributor level rather 
than any attempt to ration supplies to 
individual consumers. Rationing would 
pg only if allocations failed to do the 
job. 


Allocations or rationing of foods and 
other farm products are not in the pic- 
ture at present. However, USDA officials 
say, allocations or set-asides for military 
use may come ahead of other controls. 
Inventory controls to prevent hoarding 
will be used if needed, officials say. 

Price controls, under the Price Stabil- 
ization Agency, on farm products still 
appear remote. Brannan says he can see 
ho prospect of need for them. He hopes 
that the agency will ask his advice be- 
fore imposing farm price controls. 


e Bee specialists say the aver- 
age bee collects several times its weight 
in honey in a season, but this is only 
about a quarter of an ounce on the aver- 
age. So, if a bee could live long enough, 
it would take about 64 years to make one 
pound of honey. 
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Cottonseed,Soybean 
Supports Are Set 


USDA announced last week that price 
support loans on cottonseed will be avail- 
able at $51 per ton, and in areas where 
a purchase program may be necessary 
purchases will be made at $47 per ton. 
Department officials pointed out, how- 
ever, that cottonseed is currently moving 
at prices considerably above these an- 
nounced support levels, and it is antic- 
ipated on the basis of the reduced 1950 
cotton crop that little if any active sup- 
port will be necessary. 


USDA also announced that the na- 





tional average support price for 1950- 
crop soybeans, based on 80 percent of 
the Sept. 1 parity price, will be $2.06 per 
bushel. This compares with a national 
average support price of $2.11 per bushel 
on the 1949 crop. 

To be eligible for support, soybeans 
must grade No. 4 or better, and contain 
not more than 14 percent moisture. Ap- 
propriate premiums for moisture content 
below 14 percent, and discounts for test 
weight, splits and damage will be estab- 
lished by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Price support will be effected through 
loans and purchase agreements available 
from time of harvest through Jan. 31, 
1951, and obtainable from county PMA 
committees. 
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U.S. Quality Cotton Report 
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length of 32.5 thirty-seconds for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The aver- 
age length for ginnings prior to Sept. 1 
during the past five seasons (1945-49) 
was 382.6 thirty-seconds. Favorable weath- 
er during the growing season in south 
Texas and increased plantings of longer 
staple varieties, particularly in District 
10 of Texas, contibuted to the longer 
average staple of this season’s early 
crop. 

Short staple cotton (29/32” and short- 
er) constituted only 0.8 percent of gin- 
nings to the end of August this season 
against 3.2 percent to the same date a 
year ago. About 7,000 bales of these 
staples were ginned prior to Sept. 1 this 
~ saga compared with 39,000 a year ear- 
ier. 

The lengths 15/16” through 1” also 
accounted for a considerably smaller pro- 
portion of ginnings to Sept. 1 this year. 
This season’s ginnings of these lengths 
totaled 192,000 bales or 22 percent of 
total ginnings. Prior to Sept. 1, 1949, gin- 
nings of these lengths totaled 487,000 
bales, representing 39 percent of the 
total. 

Cotton 1-1/32” through 1-3/32” ginned 
to Sept. 1 this season comprised 75 per- 
cent of total ginnings compared with 57 
percent a year ago. In terms of bales gin- 
nings of these staples to the end of Au- 
gust totaled 648,000 bales against 717,000 
to the same time last season. 

Long staple cotton (1%” and longer) 
ginned prior to Sept. 1 this season con- 
stituted about 1.8 percent of total gin- 
nings. This was proportionately more 


than for the last two seasons’ early crops 
when only 0.3 percent were of these 
longer lengths. About 15,900 bales of 
these lengths were ginned to Sept. 1 this 
season compared with 4,100 bales to the 
same date last season. 


Little Untenderable Cotton 


Cotton tenderable on futures contracts 
comprised about 97.2 percent of total 
ginnings to Sept. 1, 1950. This was the 
highest percentage of tenderability in 
recent years and compares with 93.2 per- 
cent for the corresponding period last 
season and 93.5 percent two years ago. 
In terms of bales, tenderable cotton to- 
taled about 839,000 bales to the end of 
August this season against 1,163,000 a 
year earlier. 

Ginnings Smallest Since 1947 


Cotton ginned prior to Sept. 1, 1949, 
totaled 863,633 bales compared with 1,- 
247,576 bales to the corresponding date 
a year earlier and 1,444,355 two years 
ago, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. Ginnings through August this 
season were equivalent to 8.9 percent of 
the indicated 1950-51 production com- 
pared with 7.8 percent to the same date 
last season. 


New Soybean Mill Is 


Planned in Delaware 


Plans to construct a $750,000 soybean 
mill at Millsboro, Del., have been an- 
nounced by the Townsends Corp. 

The mill, which will have a capacity 
of 50 tons of soybean meal daily, will be 
connected with the company’s feed grind- 
ing and mixing and poultry plant at 
Millsboro. 











Dallas Visitor 


S. M. HARMON, Memphis, Tenn., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, was in Dal- 
las this week conferring with the NCPA 
staff in its Educational Service office. 


Baker Is in Charge of N. C. 


Extension Publications 


Dr. F. H. Jeter, head of the office of 
agricultural publications of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, 
has announced appointment of Ira L., 
Baker as assistant extension editor. 


Baker will be in charge of Extension 
Service publications. He succeeds Curtis 
F. Tarleton, who resigned to become mar- 
keting specialist with the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture. 








Mr. Ginner— 


vision, Dallas. 


DF 


3116 Commerce P. O. Box 444 





Are Your Payroll Records 
Up to Date? 


The Wage and Hour Regulations 
for cotton ginners have recently been 
changed, and there are definite require- 
ments that must be met in the keeping 
of records on your employees. 


We have a Payroll Book (Form 85-A) 
which meets these requirements in all 
respects. It has been fully approved by 
the Regional Office, Wage and Hour Di- 


Price: $1.50 per book, plus postage 
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You Get Every Part, frem 
Flighting to Drive, from One 
Responsible Manufacturer 


Screw Conveyor has many advan- 
tages for handling a wide variety of 
bulk materials. It is compact, simple, 
efficient, easy to install, and operat- 
ing costs are low. Stock service on 
popular sizes. Contact our nearest 
office for an unbiased recommenda- 


On Screw Conveyor 


LINK-BELT 


Does the Whole Job 












WORM GEAR ouves | 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., 
Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. 
Distributors Throughout the South 


11,8428 
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India’s Cotton Crop 
Two Weeks Late 


USDA reports that the 1950 cotton 
crop in India was planted at least two 
weeks late because of the delayed mon- 
soon (rainy season) at the usual plant- 
ing time. Planting is usually begun in 
the principal cotton areas about July 10. 
Yields from late planted crops are often 
lower than normal but this loss may 
be partly offset this year by increased 
use of fertilizers. An earlier production 
goal of 650,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross (800,000 Indian bales) above last 
year’s crop of 2,200,000 bales apparentiy 
has been reduced to an increase of 
490,000 bales (600,000 Indian bales) 
above last year’s crop. 

It is too early to forecast the degree 
of success expected in the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s program for a limited increase 
in cotton production this year but some 
Bombay cotton firms are not optimistic 
about attainment of the goal. 

Cotton mill consumption during the 
nine months August-April 1949-50 was 
reported at 2,292,000 bales (500 pounds 
each) representing a decrease of 15 per- 
cent from the total of 2,685,000 for the 
corresponding months last year. The 
nine-month consumption total for 1948- 
49 represented 76 precent of the 3,530,- 
000 bales reported for the year. A pro- 
jection of the nine-month figure for 
1949-50 on this basis would make a cal- 
culated total of slightly over 3,000,000 
bales for the year. This figure may be 
too low, however, because the trend in 
the last few months has been upward 
whereas it was downward during the 
latter part of last season. The amount 
of imported cotton consumed in the nine- 
month period of 1949-50 was equivalent 
to 708,000 bales (of 500 pounds) against 
625,000 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. A decline of 58,000 bales in 
consumption of Pakistan cotton to 187,- 
000 bales in 1949-50 was more than offset 
by a rise of 141,000 in consumption of 
other foreign growths. An additional 
225,000 bales may be added to the an- 
nual mill consumption figures to include 
consumption by noncommercial or cot- 
tage industries. 

The supply of Indian cotton is still 
relatively scarce but the overall supply 
position has been greatly improved by 
heavier imports in recent months, es- 





Shades of the Old Plantation! 


Mississippi Is a Corn State 


Mississippi—for years tied to a 
one-crop cotton economy—has more 
corn than cotton planted this year, 
USDA reports show. 

The state’s cotton acreage this 
year totals 2,085,000 acres, the re- 
port indicates, smallest in Missis- 
sippi since 1878. Corn plantings 
amount to 2,282,000 acres, with 
production estimated at 57,000,000 
bushels. 

Although cotton brings in more 
cash income than corn, corn costs 
much less to raise, bringing the 
profit margins between the two 
crops closer together. 

Mississippi’s soybean plantings 
for 1950 also set a record, increas- 
ing from 274,000 acres last year 
to 480,000 acres. 








pecially from the U.S. Imports during 
Aug.-May 1949-50 totaled 723,000 bales 
compared with 673,000 a year ago. The 
1949-50 figure (1948-49 figures in paren- 
theses) includes 185,000 bales (24,000) 
from the U.S., 262,000 (250,000) from 
Egypt, 200,000 (89,000) from British 
East Africa, 26,000 (12,000) from Peru, 
25,000 (233,000) from Pakistan, and 
17,000 (36,000) from Sudan. 

The issuance of licenses for importa- 
tion of cotton from the U.S. during the 
first half of 1950 was terminated on 
June 30. Before that, licenses had been 
granted for imports of 417,000 bales of 
U.S. cotton. About 330,000 bales had 
arrived in Indian ports prior to July 15. 
The government’s policy regarding im- 
ports during the last half of 1950 has 
not been announced. Further purchases 


for import are not urgent at present, 
however, because of a greatly improved 
stock position; expected arrivals of near- 
ly 200,000 additional bales of U.S. cot- 
ton already bought; anticipation of a 
larger local crop (available in volume 
October to March), and an improved 
outlook for imports of Pakistan cotton 
in 1950-51. 

Imports of cotton from Afghanistan 
are expected to be resumed in the near 
future with the purchase (now being 
negotiated) of Afghanistan’s entire sur- 
plus of 14,000 to 18,000 bales this year. 
This trade has been suspended since the 
partition of India in 1947. 

Exports of 205,000 bales during Aug- 
May 1949-50 were slightly lower than 
the total of 229,000 bales for the 10- 
month period in 1948-49. 
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AUCUSTA, 


Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical 
and Uniform—full 2 lbs. to the yard. 


Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. 
Write us or our nearest agent. 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
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Your Cotton Seed 


FASTER 
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LINK-BELT 


Automatic 
Power Scoop 


trucks or railroad cars... and cut costs. 
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12 to 20 trucks per hour. 








tage. Compare your unloading time with the Link-Belt Auto- 
matic Power Scoop—it unloads 6 to 10 trucks per hour! Double unit, as illustrated, handles 


Investigate this fast, low-cost unloading unit. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Houston 1, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Jacksonville 2. Distributors Throughout the South. 





With the Link-Belt automatic power scoop you can quickly unload cotton seed from we 
Power control is automatic . 
guides the scoop with simple, natural movements . . 


+ +» Operator simply 
. cable permits operator to direct scoop 
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again actively cooperating with 
state and federal educational agen- 
cies and others in an effort to materially 
reduce the number of overweight bales 
this year. The Council points out that: 


Te NATIONAL Cotton Council is 


@ 1. OVERWEIGHT BALES are very 
common. The national average is well 
over 500 pounds, and one out of every 
ten weighs 600 or more. 


@ 2. OVERWEIGHT BALES are sub- 
ject to extremely heavy penalties and 
may even be unmerchantable. 


@ 3. OVERWEIGHT BALES cause 
damage to compress and gin presses. 
This not only causes serious delays and 
broken machinery, making charges for 
these services higher, but endangers lives 
as well. 


@ 4. OVERWEIGHT BALES cost 
more to load, handle, transport, and 


weights down 
tton going into a 
é Dale loads and from 


store. (This increased cost reverts to the 
farmer.) 


B@5. OVERWEIGHT BALES accent 
the “rolling” and “big-ended” bale prob- 
lem. These bales are very expensive to 
compress. 


@ 6. OVERWEIGHT BALES are the 
direct result of too much seed cotton. 
Turn out in most sections has increased, 
reducing the amount of seed cotton need- 
ed for a 500- pound bale. What is the 
“turn out” in your county? 


OVERWEIGHT BALES can be con- 
trolled by farmers and ginners. Farmers 
can help by more carefully controlling 
the amount of seed cotton they deliver 
to the gin for a bale. Ginners can help by 
carefully controlling the amount of seed 
cotton going into a bale when ginning 
from multiple bale loads and from stor- 
age. 

As the Council points out, overweight 
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GIVE YOUR COTTON 


BETTER PROTECTION 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 


For well protected, good looking bales, 
use the strong “Superior” OPEN WEAVE 
Jute bagging—two full pounds per yard. 


Made tough for hard use, “Superior” is 
made by men who know what you want 
in bagging. Superior Bagging insures maxi- 
mum, dependable protection for your cotton. 
Be sure of better bales and more protection 
—buy Belton Superior Bagging. 


BUILT TO STAND THE PRESSURE 


BELTON BAGGING COMPANY 


Belton, South Carolina 
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in Long Continuous Lengths 
for Conveyor Belts ..... 


% Excellent for Package Conveyors, Portable Loaders, 
Trenching and Ditching Machines, etc. 

% In canneries where corrosion or rust is a problem 
specify Alligator made of Monel. 

%& For magnetic separators or anti-sparking 
specify Alligator made of Everdur. 

% Separable and smooth on both sides. 

%& 12 sizes. For belts from 1/16” to 5/8” thick— 
and any width. 


Order from Your Supply House. Ask for Bulletin A-60. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44 


JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT 


bales result from only one cause—too 
much seed cotton per bale. This usually 
originates on the farm and in such cages 
cannot be remedied at the gin since the 
farmer already has placed an excessive 
amount of seed cotton in a one-bale vehi. 
cle or partition. However, the ginner can 
further reduce the number of overweight 
bales by more carefully dividing seed 
cotton in multiple bale loads and storage, 

There was a time when 1,500 pounds 
of seed cottton generally was accepted 
as the gross weight necessary to produce 
a 500-pound bale. Today, however, the 
requirement has changed materially, 
Some varieties may not require more 
than 1,250 to 1,300 pounds. In other 
cases 1,350 to 1,400 pounds may be need- 
ed. There are practically no instances 
where 1,500 pounds of hand picked seed 
cotton are required for a 500-pound bale, 

“The cotton trade desires a bale weigh- 
ing 500 pounds, although the national 
average for the past several years has 
been well over that figure, and one out 
of every ten bales has weighed 600 
pounds or more,” the Council points out, 
These overweight bales in some cases 
are penalized, and extreme weights may 
be declared unmerchantable. These pen- 
alties may be imposed at several points 
along the line before the cotton reaches 
the spinning mill. 

Because of the strain they place on 
machinery at gins and compresses, over- 
weight bales often damage equipment 
and endanger the lives of workers. Such 
breakdowns and the delays they cause 
are calculated in the costs of ginning and 
compressing which in turn adds to the 
prices charged the farmer. More impor- 
tant still is the fact that human lives are 
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endangered when such accidents occur. 

Overweight bales accent the “rolling” 
and “big-ended” bale problem. Such bales 
are extremely difficult to compress. Often 
they must be broken and the lint dis- 
tributed evenly by hand before the bale 
can be compressed and shipped. 

Overweight bales are more expensive 
to load, handle, compress, transport, and 
store. These costs are reflected eventually 
in the price the farmer pays for these 
services. 


1950 Farm Income Drops 
Less Than Anticipated 


An interim reappraisal of the outlook 
for farm income during the remainder 
of 1950 indicates that both gross and net 
income for the year as a whole will be 
down less than had been anticipated. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings 
during the first half of the year, esti- 
mated at nine percent less than in the 
first half of 1949, were about in line with 
expectations. However, with higher prices 
during July and August, cash receipts 
in those months were equal to, or per- 
haps a little higher than, receipts in July 
and August of last year. As the remain- 
ing months of 1950 are likely to compare 
just as favorably with last year, total 
cash receipts this year may equal 27.5 
billion dollars, or only two percent under 
the 1949 total. Gross farm income—in- 
cluding government payments, the value 
of home consumption and the rental 
value of dwellings, in addition to cash 
receipts from marketings—is now esti- 
mated at 31.5 billion dollars, also about 
two percent less than in 1949. 

But not all of the improved prospects 
for gross farm income will be reflected 
in net incomes. Farmers’ expenses of 
production are also rising, contrary to 
earlier expectations—perhaps by a half- 
billion dollars from the 1949 total of 18 
billion. And farmers’ realized net in- 
comes this year may total about 13 bil- 
lion dollars as compared with approxi- 
mately 14 billion last year. These esti- 
mates are tentative, and are published 
in the light of recent and rapid changes 
in price and demand conditions. 


Egypt Expects Adequate 


Vegetable Oil Supply 


Egypt’s vegetable oilseed supply in 
1950 is expected to be about one-fifth 
greater than last season despite a sharp 





4 Gin It Better in 50 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because... 


“It is simple and deals in 
the basic fundamentals of good 
operation. We ginners have a 
great responsibility to the pro- 
ducers of cotton as well as the 
entire cotton industry of improv- 
ing our ginning process.” 

—W. D. WATKINS, Vice- 

President, Western Cotton- 

oil Co., Southwestern Divi- 

sion, Abilene, Texas. 
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decline in the flaxseed crop harvested 
in April. 

Commercial cottonseed production is 
estimated at approximately 735,000 short 
tons compared with 600,000 in 1949. This 
seed is the chief source of Egypt’s edible 
oil. About 110,000 tons of oil are ex- 
pected from the current cottonseed out- 
put against 100,000 in 1949 and 86,000 
in the preceding year. 

In the last two seasons around two- 
thirds of the oil was used as edible oil, 
one-fourth by the local soap factories 
and the remainder in the manufacture 
of vegetable shortening. 

Exportation of cottonseed is prohibited. 
Cottonseed oil shipments are restricted 
but permits are granted to local soap 
factories to export a portion of the oil 


alloted them in exchange for industrial 
oils required for soapmaking. 

Sesame seed production usually varies 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. The 1949 
output was 12,700 tons. Sesame oil is 
used largely by local confectionary shops 
in the preparation of a native sweet 
known as Halawa. 


Egypt’s flaxseed production dropped 
to 59,000 bushels in 1950 after reaching 
more than 400,000 in the preceding year. 
Acerage was greatly reduced because of 
heavy stocks of linseed oil. 


In addition to vegetable oils produced 
from domestically grown oilseeds, Egypt 
imports from 7,000 to 12,000 tons of 
industrial oils, depending upon require- 
ments of the soap and paint industries. 
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FOR WAREHOUSING 


It pays you to warehouse your cotton. Weather 
damage alone can knock several dollars off the price; 
fire could result in total loss. Your warehouseman 
has the best facilities for protecting your cotton 


Warehouse services save you time and trouble, help 
you to get government loans promptly by: 
1. Drawing and forwarding samples for 


2. Furnishing correct weights; 


necessary loan papers re- 


quested by the government. 


Your warehouse has a dependable organization, 
experienced in handling and marketing cotton. 


You can always come out ahead by taking advantage 
of the protection and services of your warehouse. 


NATIONAL COTTON COMPRESS 


COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 








G. V. CLAYTON, manager of the Tularosa Co-op Gin, Tularosa, New Mexico, 
is proud of the record his plant has maintained for quality ginning. 


Otero County Gin Leads New Mexico 
In Quality Cotton Ginning 


N THE spring of 1947, the cotton 
farmers of Otero County, New Mex- 
ico, decided that it was time to begin a 
cotton improvement program. For one 
thing, they needed a local gin. Previ- 
ously, they had hauled their cotton 100 


miles to be ginned—an extra expense of 
$10 per bale. And they wanted to set up 
a pure-seed association for Otero County, 
so that they could establish a market for 
pedigreed seed. 

So, with the assistance of County 





Agent Walter Wade and extension spe. 
cialists, they went to work to solve their 
problems. They drew up specifications 
for a gin which would handle their vo}. 
ume of business on an economical basis 
and yet give quality results profitable 
to the growers. 

These Otero County cotton growers 
also set up a one-variety county which 
enabled them to certify all lint produced, 

The co-operative gin plant they built 
at Tularosa has led the state for a three. 
year average in quality ginning, accord. 
ing to records on file in the state exten. 
sion office. 

G. V. Clayton, manager of the Tula. 
rosa Co-op Gin, says the whole program 
has paid off in a big way. “This whole 


By MARSHALL THOMPSON 


Cotton Marketing Specialist 
New Mexico Extension Service 


plant is paid for and didn’t cost us a 
nickel out of our pockets,” he explains, 

The $10 per bale producers formerly 
paid for hauling their cotton to distant 
gins has completely repaid the cost of 
the investment in the plant and facilities, 
Over and above this saving, the gin has 
averaged $5 per bale in better ginning 
results which has gone directly to the 
farmers’ pockets. Practically all the cot- 
tonseed has been sold at a premium for 
planting seed. 

The one-variety and lint certification 
programs have also paid off handsomely. 
The group identifies every bale as to va- 
riety, year, and place of growth so that 
the spinner knows what he is buying— 
and is willing to pay more for it. And 
each bale is classed through the govern- 
ment’s free classification service. 





crease unloading capacity. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC UNLOADER 
equipped with 


NEW GRAVITY DISCHARGE 


Designed for unloading peanuts, soy beans, 
grains, tung nuts and castor beans without 
breakage; it also handles cottonseed perfectly. 
It requires only 1/3 h.p. to operate, a consid- 
erable saving in power over the standard screw 
type discharge — power that can be used to in- 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 1093 


PHONE 2-1314 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Sheep Success Stories — Feeding and 
management practices of value to all 
Southern livestock producers who have 
legume pastures are being demonstrated 
in the Roswell, N. M., area, where cot- 
tonseed hulls are being fed to reduce 
bloat and increase profits on alfalfa 
pasture. ; 

L. T. Lewis ran 400 pairs of ewes and 
lambs on 40 to 50 acres of irrigated al- 
falfa with cottonseed hulls fed to pre- 
vent bloat. At four months of age, lambs 
weighed 84 pounds and were fat enough 
to sell for 29 cents per pound when the 
market was quoted at 27% cents. Lambs 
netted $20.10 per head. 

J. W. Jones ran 40 ewes, 52 lambs and 
two yearling bucks on two acres of ir- 
rigated alfalfa from May 15 to July 5 
when lambs weighed over 100 pounds at 
four months. Less than 50 pounds of cot- 
tonseed hulls were required each day for 
the flock. 

E. F. Henie ran 500 pairs of ewes and 
lambs on 85 acres of irrigated alfalfa 
while the lambs were nursing the ewes. 
Meal-and-hull feeding prevented bloat. 


e Start Caking Now, Extension Special- 
ist Advises— From now until “caking” 
usually starts is a “crucial mineral and 
protein deficient time in cattle feeding,” 
says Livestock Specialist Ford C. Daugh- 
erty of the Colorado A. & M. Extension 
Service. He warns that grasses begin to 
be deficient in protein and mineral in 
August, and that gains will begin to slip 
steadily through October. He recommends 
that one pound of cake be fed, per head 
daily, during the early fall, to insure 
plenty of protein and phosphorus for cat- 
tle on maturing grass. 


e Modern, Efficient and Economical — 
Dr. Rufus Cox, head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of Kansas State Col- 
lege, said this about the history of cot- 
tonseed meal and cake feeding: “It’s 
value extends so far beyond its simple 
nutritive properties in that it has been 
one of the true pioneers which have helped 
to develop the range country of the U.S. 
It has been a vital link in the nutrition 
of range cattle and sheep. Without it 
range forages could never be utilized 
and therefore settlement could not have 
taken place.” 


@ Recent achievements in feeding cot- 
tonseed meal or cake prove its efficiency 
and economy under the most modern 
feeding practices: : 

Beef Steere — The grand champion 
steer at the 1949 International Livestock 
Show received cottonseed meal as its 
protein supplement. 

Range and Farm Cattle—In 1949 and 
1950, the Florida Experiment Station 
fattened steers on winter grass, citrus 
pulp, citrus molasses and cottonseed 
meal. When the meal was increased from 
1.3 pounds, daily per head, to 2.8 pounds, 
the daily gain increased from 0.62 pounds 
to 2.15 pounds. 

In 1950, the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station completed an experiment which 
proves, again, that plenty of protein 
pays in wintering cattle. This experi- 
ment showed that, in wintering heifers, 
one pound of cottonseed cake, per head 
daily, produced 68 pounds of winter gain 
and $14.98 profit; one pound of 30 per- 
cent protein cube produced only 14 
pounds of gain and $4.85 profit; and one 
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pound of 20 percent protein cube pro- 
duced 14 pounds loss in winter weight 
and $1.59 loss per head. 


Fattening Hogs — During the 1940’s, 
two grand champion fat barrows at the 
Fort Worth Fat Stock Show received a 
protein supplement containing 40 percent 
cottonseed meal. 


Dairy Cows—In 1949, Orrland Signal 
Volunteer Sable became the world’s high- 
est producing Jersey cow. Cottonseed 
meal was an important part of her ration 
while on test when she produced 19,497 
pounds of milk in one year. 


Range Sheep—In 1949, Professor J. F. 
Wilson of the animal husbandry staff of 
the California College of Agriculture 
said, “Those sheep producers who are on 
their toes have discovered that the feed- 





ing of cottonseed cake compressed into 
pellets is the most economical way to 
supplement a band of ewes during the 
winter months when grass is short.” 


J. H. Turbeville Breaks 
Hip in Fall at Home 


J. H. Turbeville, honorary member of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation who before his retirement was 
secretary -treasurer of the Mississippi 
Cottonseed Products Co., Jackson, Miss., 
is in St. Joseph Hospital, Memphis, 
Tenn., recovering from a broken hip. 

Turbeville broke his hip recently when 
he slipped and fell in his bedroom at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. William G. 
Battaile, in Memphis, where he now lives. 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS .. 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS... 


- DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
SAW MANDRELS ... 
- ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


BALL 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








e Outlast old-type cloths 3 to 1 
e Handle faster, easier 


pressing 





Proved COST CUTTERS 


THERMO-LAST 
NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 


Closely controlled mill tests have proved that “Thermolast” 100% Du Pont 
nylon press cloths cut oil extraction costs. 


“THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 


e Practically eliminate repair work 


e Permit use of larger cake, more oil per 


SUMNER COMPANY 


Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 


To be among the first to take advantage of this new and better nylon press 
cloth, call our nearest representative 
Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. » Central Bag Co,, Macon, Ga. * Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Other Nylon Advantages 
Strong—Lightweight 
Tough—Durable 

Dimensional Stability 

Low Moisture Absorption 


Not weakened by Oil, 
Mildew, Soil Rot 
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Cotton Continues as Top 
Agricultural Export 


United States exports of agricultural 
products during June, the twelfth month 
of the 1949-50 fiscal year, were valued 
at $263,312,000, an increase of $29,711,- 
000 compared with May exports but a 
reduction of $56,776,000 compared with 
exports during the corresponding month 
a year ago. United States exports of all 
commodities, both agricultural and non- 
agricultural, were valued at $864,813,000 
during June. Agricultural exports ac- 
counted for approximately 30 percent of 
the total during the month. 





Select FAFNIR 









WIDE INNER arsed 
BALL BEARING UNITS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


HANGER BOXES ai 
COUNTERSHAFT BOX 










FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps—and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 

‘New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR Call Ceanings 
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Get Your New 
3@c to 45c per pound 
COTTON CALCULATOR 
2% point; weights 301 to 700 lbs. 


NOW 


See your office supply dealer or 
write us for full information 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 


2502-10 Sutton Ave. ° St. Leuis, Me. 
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Cotton continued to hold first place in 
value of agricultural exports during the 
month, the total amounting to $127,203,- 
C00. This represented an increase of 41 
percent compared with the value of the 
May exports and of 43 percent compared 
with exports during June last year. 


On a quantitative basis, the outstand- 
ing features of the June agricultural 
exports, compared with those for the 
same month a year ago, were the large 
increases in exports of dried eggs, tallow, 
cotton, oranges, dried prunes, raisins 
and currants, corn and white potatoes. 
On the other hand, the figures reveal 
large or substantial quantitative reduc- 
tions for exports of cheese, condensed 
milk, evaporated milk, pork, lard, barley, 
grain sorghums, rice, wheat and wheat 
flour, peanuts, soybean oil, tobacco and 
dried beans. 

United States imports of agricultural 
products during June 1950 were valued 
at $288,301,000 compared with $278,576,- 
(00 in the preceding month and with 
$233,133,000 in June last year. The im- 


mercial production in the U.S. exceeded 
the so-called “supplementary products,” 
The nation’s imports of all commodities, 
both agricultural and non-agricultural, 
were valued at $679,108,000 during the 
month under review. Agricultural prod- 
ucts production accounted for more than 
42 percent of the total. 


In June 1950, the U.S. was a net im- 
porter of agricultural products to the 
extent of $24,989,000. In June a year 
ago it was a net exporter to the extent 
of $86,955,000. 

On a quantitative basis, the outstand- 
ing features revealed by the June im- 
port figures, compared with June 1949, 
were the large or substantial increases 
in imports of casein and lactarene, hides 
and skins, canned beef, wool, olives in 
brine, preserved or prepared pineapples, 
Brazil and chashew nuts, coconut meat, 
castor beans, coconut and tung oil, mo- 
lasses unfit for human consumption, 
white potatoes, cocoa or cacao beans, tea 
and rubber. On the other hand, imports 
of copra, sugar, coffee, barley malt and 
palm oil showed large or substantial re- 








ports of so-called “complementary prod- 
ucts” of which there is little or no com- 


ductions. 








Not a New Idea— but Still Good 


Early Stalk Destruction Is 
Good Boll Weevil Control 


@ THE PRACTICE of destroying cotton stalks immediately after harvest 
as a boll weevil control measure is growing rapidly, but, contrary to popular 
belief, the idea is not a new one. 

R. W. Harned, in charge of the Division of Cotton Insects in USDA’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Washington, has been urging 
and recommending early stalk destruction as a practical method of boll 
weevil control for more than 40 years. 

“Some people have the idea,” Professor Harned writes, “that there were 
no large-scale experiments in early fall destruction until recent years. Suc- 
cessful experiments of this kind were conducted more than 40 years ago. I 
have before me USDA Farmers’ Bulletin No. 500 on ‘The Control of the 
Boll Weevil,’ by W. D. Hunter. A paragraph on page 8 is as follows: 

“In addition to the experiments in which the weevils have been placed 
in cages at different times in the fall the Bureau of Entomology has con- 
ducted considerable field work to show the benefits of fall destruction. The 
most stricking experiment was performed in Calhoun County, Texas, in 
1906. In this experiment an isolated area of over 400 acres of cotton was 
utilized. There was no other cotton within a distance of 15 miles. By con- 
tracts entered into by the department, the farmers uprooted and burned all 
of the stalks during the first 10 days in October, 1906, and provision was 
made to prevent the growing of sprout cotton. As a check against this area, 
cotton lands about 30 miles away were used. Here the stalks were not de- 
stroyed in the fall, and the interpretation of the results of the experiment 
was based upon a comparison of the number of weevils present during the 
following season in the two localities. In May, 1907, following the destruc- 
tion of the plants, careful search revealed only one weevil in the experimen- 
tal area. In the check, however, the weevils were so numerous at this time 
.hat practically all of the squares had been destroyed. Examinations made 
later showed similar advantage in regard to freedom from the weevil of 
the area where the stalks had been destroyed the preceding October. The 
last examination was made on Aug. 20, 1907. At this time there were 10 
sound bolls per plant on the experimental area and only three per plant in 
the check area. The difference in yield between the two areas was about 600 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. The work, therefore, resulted in an advan- 
tage amounting to about $18 per acre.” 

The price of cotton in 1906 was, of course, much lower than it is today. 
At current prices of lint and seed, early fall destruction of stalks, followed 
by early season control measures the following year, will pay big dividends 
to every grower in areas where the boll weevil is a problem. In areas where 
harvest cannot be completed before frost, stalks would be left standing until 
the first hard freeze; then they should be plowed under as deep as possible. 
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a Gin It Better in 50 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because .. . 


“It embodies four of the 
principal noncontroversial points 
of ginning. If those four points 
are watched and the manufac- 
turer’s instructions followed, the 
optimum operating condition for 
which the gin plant was manu- 
factured can be obtained.” 


—JACK CRISWELL, Edu- 
cational Specialist, Division 
of Production and Market- 
ing, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis, Tenn. 











1000 Dollar Bills Are 
Goal of 2000 Fingers 


Two thousand nimble fingers will fly 
through a fluffy white cotton field at 
Blytheville, Ark., Oct. 13, in search of 
1,000 green dollar bills. 

The occasion will be the annual Na- 
tional Cotton Picking Contest, when more 
than 200 of the nation’s speediest cotton 
pickers vie for the title “World’s Champ- 
ion Picker” and a $1,000 prize. 

In addition to the top award and the 
title, more than 25 other prizes—total- 
ing $2,500 in all—will be awarded in 
sums ranging from $25 to $250. While 
women also are eligible for the $1,000 
award, they also may compete for the 
$250 first place award for the best 
woman picker. 

Sponsored by the Blytheville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Cotton Picking Contest has grown in the 
past decade into one of the nation’s lead- 
ing agricultural events. It not only 
serves to encourage a better degree of 
cotton picking, but also promotes the 
growth of better cotton. The contest also 
spotlights cotton as one of the world’s 
oldest and most important crops and 
lg to promote increased use of the 

er 


Included in the program of entertain- 
ment accompanying the contest itself 
will be a parade, street dances, bands, 
Western and hillbilly musical groups, 
specialty acts, a “Clothing from Cotton 
Bags” fashion show and a Cotton Ball. 


Winners are judged by the amount of 
“clean”? cotton they pick in the two-hour 
contest period. Absence of debris in the 
picked cotton and condition of the rows 
after picking are factors in determining 
winners. 

Second place award is $250 in the 
open competition, while runner-up in the 
women’s division will receive $100. Spe- 
cial prizes of $50 will be awarded the 
pickers over 65 and under 12 years of 
age who pick the most clean cotton. 


e@ In 1910 one thousand tractors 
and about 24 million horses and mules 
did the heavy work on American farms. 
In 1949 about eight million horses and 
mules and about three and one-half mil- 
lion tractors, developing 77 million horse- 
power, worked on farms. This has re- 
leased 59 million acres of crop land for 
other production formerly used to feed 
horses and mules. 
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CINPRESS 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- 


ity, low operating and maintenance costs at comparatively 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 


San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 











ED. M. BAYLISS, Jr. 
President 





29 Broadway 
MERCHANTS 


COTTON LINTERS 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 


American Cotton Linter Association 
Cotton Importers Association 


FIBRE- SERVICE, INC. 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7104 


New York 6, N. Y. 















FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


STATE REGISTERED PLANT BREEDERS 
GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY), TEXAS 
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WHO SELLS 


The fastest selling 
: seed in Southwest, 
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more profits 
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Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball 
Bearing, the Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearing, and the Spherical Rol- 
ler Bearing. 


SSS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILA. 32, PA. 
























TOLERANCE 
CONTROL 


SURFACE 
FINISH 





METALLURGY 












ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 
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UNIFORMITY 





TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 


Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write fer details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fila. 








AINGKLEy 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the dif- 
ference. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. 





72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner 


Dallas 1, Texas 

















Fine Foods 


Known from Coast to Coast 


Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite 
Salad Oil 





Snowdrift 


Emulsorized for New 
Quick-Method Cakes 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York - New Orleans - Savannah « San Francisco - Houston + Chicago 
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New Book: 


DESCRIBES —— 
P.I.V. DRIVES 
Link-Belt P.I. v. pe speed drives, 
available in 8 sizes and 16 types, in 
horse powers of % to 25, with manual 
and automatic controls, are illustrated, 
listed and described in a new 88-page 





Book No. 2274 published by Link-Belt 
Company. 

A special feature of the new book is 
the convenience with which a P.I.V. of 
the right specifications for a_ specific 
service may now be selected directly 
from its 36 pages of “Pre - selected 
Drives.” 

Diagrams of automatic speed control 
applications, and pages of photographs 
showing a great variety of P.I.V. in- 
stallations throughout the _ industries, 
are — features. 

A copy of new Link-Belt Book No. 
2274 will be forwarded to any interested 
reader upon request. Address Link-Belt 
Company, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill 


1951 Cotton Week Is Moved 
Up to April 29-May 5 


The National Cotton Council announc- 
ed last week that 1951 National Cotton 
Week will be observed April 29 to May 
5. Sole sponsor of this merchandising 
event, the Council explained that the ear- 
lier date was established to meet the de- 
sires of retailers who wish to extend the 
summer cotton selling season. 

Promotions will be built around the 
theme “It’s Cotton Time! First for 
Freshness, First for Comfort, First for 
You.” 

The Council plans to supply retailers 
with work books containing display sug- 
gestions, ad layouts, both copy and art, 
radio and TV copy. In addition to pre- 
paring an all-inclusive promotion package 
for the use of stores handling a variety 
of cotton products, the Council will pay 
special attention to retailers handling 
specific lines and is shaping up six sep- 
arate treatments of the selling theme. 

For example, women’s specialty shops 
will receive material keyed to their spe- 
cific needs, as will men’s wear shops and 
retailers specializing in work clothing, 
home furnishings, etc. Distributed to all 
stores handling cottons will be posters, 
streamers and counter cards for window 
and interior displays. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


» Sept. 26-27-28—Annual fall meeting, 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. H. L. Roschen, Swift & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, IIl., secretary. 


¢ Sept. 27-28-29-30—Third annual Na- 
tional Soybean Festival, Portageville, Mo. 
For further information write Joseph A. 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., sponsor 
of the Conference. 


e Oct. 5-6-7 — Pima Festival. Pecos, 
Texas. For information write the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pecos, Texas. 


e January 22-23-24, 1951—National Cot- 
ton Council annual meeting. Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
Pp. 0. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e April 2-3-4, 1951—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Sec- 
ond Ave., Dallas, executive vice-presi- 


dent. 


e May 14-15-16, 1951—Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Har- 
mon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary -treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5, 1951—Joint convention 
North Carolina-South Carolina crushers’ 
associations. The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


U. K. Flax Acreage Is 


Expected to Increase 


The preliminary estimate of flax acre- 
age for 1950 in the United Kingdom is 
39,300 acres compared with 46,800 acres 
in 1949, reports to USDA indicate. It 
also compares with a postwar low of 
31,000 in 1948, the wartime high of 184,- 
000 in 1944, and a prewar acreage of 
about 23,000 acres in 1939. 

Northern Ireland exceeds other parts 
of the United Kingdom in flax produc- 
tion, with 22,300 acres of the total 1950- 
area and 29,800 acres of the total 1949 
area. 

Flax acreage in Wales is negligible. 
Acreage in Scotland is now less than 500 
acres compared with a wartime peak of 
8,800 acres in 1944 and only a negligible 
area in 1939. In England flax plantings 
were reported at 17,000 acres in 1949 
compared with 50,900 acres in 1944 and 
a negligible area in 1939. 

Production of flax straw in 1949 was 
estimated at 20 million pounds in the 
United Kingdom, of which more than 13 
million was produced in Northern Ire- 
land and nearly seven million pounds in 
England. Only a negligible quantity was 
reported in Scotland. Fiber in Northern 
Ireland last year was calculated at ap- 
proximately one pound of fiber from 12 
pounds of straw. 

Imports of flax fiber into the United 
Kingdom for 1948 and 1949 show that 
imports from Belgium represented about 
73 percent of the total in 1949 and 77 
percent in 1948. Total imports in 1949 
dropped about nine percent from the 
preceding year and imports from Bel- 
glum dropped about 14 percent. 

Flax exports from the United Kingdom 
consist mainly of manufactured textiles, 
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but some fiber and tow are exported each 
year. Flax fiber and flax tow or codilla 
exported in 1949 slightly exceeded 5.6 
million pounds compared with 7.4 million 
in the preceding year. 


New Product: 


SEEDBURO HAS NEW FOLDING 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


A flexible piece of handling equipment 
now distributed by the Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, is the Hytrol folding 
portable conveyor, Seedburo has an- 
nounced. The motor powering the unit is 
reversible, making it possible to unload 
and unstack as well as load and stack. 

This conveyor can be elevated to any 
angle and to a maximum height of 14 
feet with a simple hydraulic control, 
Seedburo says. It can be moved quickly 
from place to place even when in opera- 
tion and folds in half for easy handling 
and storing. The Hytrol is mounted on 
four-inch ball bearing swival casters. 
Rotating parts are well guarded to elim- 
inate possible damage to bags. A 14-inch 
rough top belt can be furnished instead 
of the regular chain and pusher flights. 
It is built in 12, 14 and 16 foot sizes. Ad- 
dress Seedburo Equipment Co., 739 Con- 
verse Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois, for fur- 
ther information. 

















FUEL - LABOR - SEED 


The Cottonseed Sterilizer Control that will 
AUTOMATICALLY cut off the heat as 
seed flow diminishes, and turn it on again 
when seed passes into conveyor. 

Reduces temperature chart variation. 

Can be used with LP Gas, Natural Gas 
or Steam. 


For Information Write— 


FEDERAL BUTANE CO. 
P. O. Box 344 Harlingen, Texas 


Serving the Rio Grande Valley with LP 
Gas and Tanks—the finest in lubricante— 
and skilled engineers to handle any burner 
failure or fuel problems. 








CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 





WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 


* Memphis, Tenn. 
* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Il. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Decatur, Ill. 











EVERYTHING 


IN COTTON GIN 
AND OIL MILL 
SUPPLIES 





* Packing & Crimps 
* Waste and Wiping Rags 
* Hand & Electric Hoists 


* Black & Decker Tools 


* Hand Tools—all kinds 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
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Ready Soon 
1950-51 EDITION 


The International Green Book 


OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTS 











& Ties 





iTiiERN BAGG! 
SOUTHERN L.D.23. 








CONTENTS 


e Cottonseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Mills in 


the U. S., Canada and Latin America . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable 
Oil Refineries . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable Oil Shortening Plants... 
Cottonseed, Soybean, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Products Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers, and Exporters .. . Margarine Manufacturers . . . Soap 
Manufacturers . . . Mixed Feed Manufacturers . . . Fertilizer Manufacturers 
. . . Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Bag and Bagging 
Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Manufacturers of Petroleum Products .. . 
Analytical Chemists . . . Cotton Compresses . . . Officers of Cottonseed and 
other Oilseed Products Trade Asscciations .. . Officers of Allied Trade As- 
sociations . . . Statistics of Value to the Vegetable Oil Industry. 


(NOTE: Generally, cottonseed oil mill listings in the United States show officers, ad- 


dresses, equipment and rail location. Many of the other vegetable oil mill listings in 
the United States, Canada and Latin America also give this information.) 


Price $7.50 
($8.00 outside of U.S.A.) 





Published and for sale only by 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3112-18 Commerce P.O. Box 444 Dallas 1, Texas 
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"51 Maid of Cotton 
Contest Is Open 


The 1951 Maid of Cotton contest open. 
ed Sept. 8. 

Announcement by the National Cotton 
Council reveals that King Cotton is seek. 
ing a new goodwill and fashion ambas. 
sadress. The young lady who is selected 
from one of the 18 cotton - producing 
states will serve as the thirteenth repre. 
sentative of the American cotton indus. 
try. She will succeed Elizabeth McGee 
of Spartanburg, S. C., 1950 Maid of 
Cotton. 

The winner of this annual contest wil] 
make a 50,000-mile international tour, 
She will be presented with an all-cotton 
wardrobe created for her by the nation’s 
foremost designers. During her six-month 
reign, she will deliver the cotton indus- 
try’s greetings to dignitaries throughout 
the nation and in foreign countries. The 
1951 Maid of Cotton will visit several 
countries never before included on the 
cotton tour. They will be announced as 
soon as plans are completed. 

Any girl who is between the ages of 
19 and 25, who has never been married, 
is at least five feet five inches tall, and 
who was born in a cotton-producing state 
may enter. Judging is based on person- 
ality, background and appearance. 

Approximately 20 contestants will be 
selected to participate in the finals in 
Memphis in late December. They will 
appear before a seven-member judging 
committee composed of cotton industry 
leaders and representatives of the organ- 
izations sponsoring the Maid of Cotton 
tour. These include the National Cotton 
Council, Memphis Cotton Carnival Asso- 
ciation and Cotton Exchanges of New 
York, New Orleans and Memphis. 

Immediately following her selection in 
Memphis, the new Cotton Maid will fly 
to New York for a month’s stay in prep- 
aration for her tour. During that period 
she will receive make-up and modeling 
instruction at a famous studio, hold 
press interviews, pose for fashion photo- 
graphs and appear on national radio and 
television programs. 

She will be introduced to the nation’s 
outstanding designers, who will present 
her with originals for her all-cotton 
wardrobe, including costumes for every 
occasion and every season. She will open 
the tour early in February with a fash- 
ion show at Burdine’s in Miami. 

Preceding Maids have been Alice Hall 
of Memphis, 1939; Mary Neil Porter of 
Memphis, 1940; Alice Earle Beasley of 
La Grange, Tenn., 1941; Camille Ander- 
son of Memphis, 1942; Bonnie Beth Byler 
of Lepanto, Ark., 1943; Linwood Gisclard 
of Donaldsonville, La., 1944; Jennie Erle 
Cox of West Point, Miss., 1945; Gwin 
Barnwell of Gastonia, N. C., 1946; Hilma 
Seay of Memphis, 1947; Matilda Nail of 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1948; Sue Howell of 
Bakersfield, Cailf., 1949; and Elizabeth 
McGee of Spartanburg, S. C., 1950. 

Applications must be submitted by 
December 1. Entry forms and _ instruc- 
tion may be obtained from the National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 
1, Tenn, 


e Farmers should be making 
plans now to plant at least a part of their 
cultivated land to a winter legume. Soil 
building crops, when followed by cotton 
or corn, have materially increased the 
yields of these two crops and better 
yields mean more income. 
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Because of Its 


Superior Construction — 


Because of its superior construction, 
recognized throughout the industry, 
Mitchell machinery keeps your main- 
tenance and repair expense at a min- 


imum. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Sa tas te ya 





Manufacturers of Fine Machinery for more than Forty-Five Years 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





HARDUWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


LINT CLEANER 


Efficient . 


Ample Capacity 


.. Simple in Operation 
hneteres, mple—No Damage to Fiber 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 
Three Years Field Tested 
Fits Any Make Gin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 
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Soa fu ie! 


FIRST: A NEW 90 SAW GIN for increased capac- 
ity. Designed with same spacing for Saws and Ribs, 
making Roll Box approximately 7” longer than our 
80 Saw Gin, but Gins set on same centers and take 
same building space. Built in either Up or Down 
Draft Type. 


SECOND: A NEW SUPER MOTING DEVICE, 
consisting of a Grid or Stripper Bar, a revolving 
rubber-flight wiping or cleaning Roller, and a second 
rubber-flight Roller located to the rear of the clean- 
ing Roller, with.edges of these two Rollers forming 
a Mote Suction Duct with self cleaning surfaces. 


This combination device*REMOVES and KEEPS a 
MWCH GREATER Volume of motes and trash OUT 
OF LINT STREAM, and definitely improves the 
sample. 


we 


Manufactured by 


THE MURRAY COMPANY o TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° MEMPHIS ® ATLANTA 























